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Paris, September 15, 1908. 


VETERINARY Notes—A CorreEcTIoN.—The “ Veterinary 
Notes” (No. 4) of Parke, Davis & Co., have arrived, with the 
likeness of Wm. Herbert Lowe, D.V.S., President American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association (1905-6), on the outside cover page. 

It is the continuation of the series of Presidents of the A. V. 
M. A., inaugurated by the Editor of “ Veterinary Notes.” 

I have read the biography of the Ex-President of our national 
association, and may be allowed to correct some parts of it, in- 
correctly stated by “ Veterinary Notes.” 

It is said that “ Dr. Lowe is now, and has ! en for several 
“ months, the Managing Editor of the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
“Review. He had for many years been a member of the staff 
“of editorial coilaborators, and the late Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, 
“realizing early in the present year that he was soon to pass 
“away, called in Dr. Lowe and asked him to assume the task of 
“ directing the editorial work of the journal, as the associate of 
“Dr. A. Liautard, of Paris, who still continues his position as 
“ Editor-in-Chief.” 

The corrections aré to the effect that Dr. Lowe is not man- 
aging editor of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. This im- 
portant post is occupied by Dr. R. W. Ellis. When Dr. Bell’s 
health began to fail rapidly in November last, Dr. Lowe was 
requested to contribute to the editorial work of the Review, and 
in January, 1908, was made Associate Editor to Drs. Liautard, 
Bell and Ellis. On the death of Dr. Bell in the early part of the 
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EDITORIAL, 


month following, the direction of the editorial work of the 
journal passed into the hands of Dr. Ellis (the then only remain- 
ing editor in America), with the approval of the Chief Editor, 
Prof. Liautard. Dr. Lowe was continued on the staff as asso- 
ciate to Drs. Liautard and Ellis, which position he has creditably 
filled and still occupies. All material for publication, as well as 
all business communications, shou!d continue to be addressed to 
the AMERICAN VETERINARY REviEw, 509 West One Hundred 
and Fiftv-second street, New York, | 


* * 


: Tue History or THE SCHOOL OF 
—A so far unique addition has just been made to the literature 
of the veterinary profession of the whole world. | 
Prof. Railliet, of Alfort, and Mr. Moule have completed the 
enormous task that they undertook, and to-day the History of 
the School of Alfort is published and will, in a short time, be 
found in the library, not only of every Alforian veterinarian, 
but in that of every veterinary institution, whether in the old = to d 


ALFORT. 


tion 
fessi 
four 
cine 


in the new world. 

It is indeed an enormous labor, almost a_work of giants, that 
these gentlemen have accomplished, which has demanded sev- 
eral years of Jong and patient researches among the many docu- 
ments that were put at their disposition in the national archives 
those of the schools, and with the books, pamphlets and pro- — scho 
fessional journals where information of more or less value could _ stall: 
be found. 7 

And these investigations were necessary, for if already pre- from 
vious attempts had been made, attempts which on many occa- thors 
sions were not very exact, the well-known reputation of the two treat 
authors of the new work imposed upon them that every effort profe 
should be exerted so as to do justice to the subject and show of th 
to their readers at large the well due homage belonging to their T 
undertaking and to their alma mater, which is that also of so of th 
many generations of veterinarians, that of the many who have It 
figured in the work of spreading veterinary science, and of those of im 
who from Alfort have given to many schools of the different Histo 
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EDITORIAL 
z= of the world the bencfit of their Alforian education, among 
which I extract from the book the schools of Padua, Dresden, 
Vienna, Hanover, Turin, Carlsruhe, Munich, Berlin, Milan, 
London, Madrid, Naples, Abouzabel in Egypt, La Plata, Lis- 
bonne, Bruxelles, Constantinople, Bucharest, New York, Phila- 
_delphia, ete., ete. 

The work, which covers over 800 pages, is handsomely il- 

lustrated by 92 plates, among which are those of Bourgelat, Ber- 
‘tin, Chabert, Vicq d’Azir, etc., etc., from the first days of the 
creation of the school to modern times, and the manner in which 
the whole work has been done and is offered shows how well 
the House of Asselin & Houzeau appreciated the superiority of 
the new publication, which is arranged as follows: 
_ First, a preface, where the authors state that “ although the 
‘school is nearly one century and a ‘half old, no one has yet at- 
tempted to describe the various stages of its development.” 
There was a want which had to be filled and they have attempted 
to do it as a respectful homage to their alma mater and also to 
show the relative importance that belongs to the school-.in rela- 
tion with the development and progress of the veterinary pro- 
fession. The “ History of the School of Alfort” is divided in 
four parts. In the first are three chapters: (1) Veterinary medi- 
cine before the foundation of the schools; (2) The first veterinary 
schools, Lyon, Limoges; (3) The School of Paris: Temporary in- 
stallation. Transfer to Alfort. 

The second part treats of the evolution at Alfort, and is, 
from 1766 to 1903, divided into nine periods. There the au- 
thors consider the theoretical and practical teaching of the school, 
treat of what related to the students, to the curriculum, to the 
professional societies, etc., and recall the memory of the victims 
of their professional duties. 

The third part treats of the financial questions, and the fourth 
of the various buildings and materials. 

It is not possible in this short notice to mention all the points 
of importance and value that can be found in this new book. 
Historical facts, anecdotes that have taken place in those many 
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EDITORIAL. 


“~ years, faults and errors that have been committed, most valu- 
_ able advice for other similar institutions, etc., etc., all can be 
found in MM. Railliet and Moule’s last publication. 

They certainly deserve much credit, and the veterinary pro- 
_ fession the world over must feel indebted to them for the work 
procs have so conscientiously and successfully accomplished. — 


* 
ok 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE AT ST. 
_ PETERSBURG.—Among the material accumulated on my desk : 
during my vacation, I found numbers 4 and 5 of the Impe- 
rial Institute of Experimental Medicine at St. Petersburg. They | 
- complete the thirteenth volume, and in them I saw the Comptes 


_rendus of the scientific works carried out at the institute during | 
_ the year 1906. Their number and value are of great importance. 
To give an idea of the work done in that institution, let us 


give a glance to the peculiar subdivision of the departments 
_ where the scientific researches are carried out and look at the 
number of assistants or workers each department occupies be- 
sides the principal director and his special assistants, who are 
quite numerous. There are altogether twelve sections or ser- 


Section of Physiology, which, besides the staff, has fifteen 

-jnvestigators. Among the work that has been carried out in 

- that laboratory, it is stated that 5,978 vials of gastric juice have 
been prepared and delivered. 


2. Section of Pathological Anatomy, with eleven co-workers. 
3. That of Biological Chemistry, with twenty-three workers. 


4. That of General Microbiology, with four assistants. 

5. That of Epizootology, where, with the staff and twelve 
other assistants, works on glanders, tuberculosis and trypan- 
osomes receive special attention. In this laboratory there have 

been prepared and delivered 25,883 vials of mallein, 12,975 of 


tuberculin, and 641 of antidysenteric serum. 
6. The Laboratory of General Pathology has, besides its 
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EDITORIAL, 


The Practical Service for the Preventive Treatment of 
Rabies has a large staff and only four outside workers. YS 
8. The Pathologo-Bacteriologic Laboratory counts thirty- 
eight co-operators. : 
g. The Service of Public Hygiene. 
10. The Pathological Laboratory. et? 
11. The special laboratory for the preparation of products rae 
pest; and finally 
The Service of Disinfections. . 
Each of these have published a large number of reports and _ 
papers relating to their special work, all of great value. They 
constitute important evidences of the immense amount of work 
carried on by the institute. In previous issues of the REvIEw, oe 
I have made our readers acquainted with notices of some of them. | . ‘ 
In the last numbers that I have received there are contribu-— rs ~ 
tions of great interest to veterinarians, upon which I will have _ 
occasion to refer later on. Certainly, the contributions of Dr. 
W. W. Podwyssotzki on the “ Alterations of the Sub-maxillary 
Gland in Rabies,” that of Aimée Hortwitz, Study of the bac- _ 
terian flora of the stomach and small intestines of dogs, are— i 


deserving of more than this general notice. — 


= 


PLANTAR TENOoTOMY.—Is plantar tenotomy as taught in our 
classical works to be reserved for desperate cases? Is it, as 


claimed by some, more injurious than the disease against which _ 


it is performed, and, on these accounts, is it losing its popularity _ 
to see that of the perforatus tendon alone be the indication in | 

incurable sprains of the tendinous apparatus of the canon, in-— 

curable affections which so often give rise to frequent return of © 
lameness and end generally in rendering an animal useless? 

Such is the object of a communication that I have found in 
the June and July issues of the Recueil de Medecine Vet-— 
crinaire, written by an army veterinarian, Mr. A. Querreau. 

For fifteen years he has experimented with this mode of 
treatment, and, as the results of his experiments, he has come to 
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ry 
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ence of the strong (perforans). 


~ closing of the wound with sutures. 


4 


the conclusions that the advantages that the tenotomy of the 


perforatus presents are such that it is certainly the most radi- 
cal and most economical treatment to resort to in cases of reci- 
diving or incurable sprains of the tendons, of the radial reinfore- 


ing band, of the suspensory ligament, and even in the relief of 


some incurable lameness due to traumatic synovitis of the great 


sesamoid sheath. Indeed, this operation gives, until the cicatri- 


zation 1s organized and is complete, radical rest to the perforatus, 
to the radial band, to its ring, and to its insertion upon the sec- 


ond phalanx. It differs from the classical tenotomy by remov- 
ing entirely a function (that of the flexion of the phalanges), and 


simply relieves a secondary action, that of the perforatus. When 


this is divided, flexion of the phalanges upon each other remains 
integrally insured by their principal flexor or the perforans. And, 
besides, it places the weak tendon (perforatus) under the influ- 
Indeed, the former is the weak- 
est as long as it is liable to snap in its entire length, from its 
radial band to its insertion upon the second phalanx. Finally, 


_ perforatus tenotomy is justified by the general principle so often 


applied in surgery, namely, that it is better to remove an incur- 


_ able organ than to preserve it when its condition of disease and 
- pain may compromise the functions of surrounding organs that 


remained healthy. 


me 


Mr. Querreau performs tenotomy of the perforatus in two 
different manners, according to cases: (1) Subcutaneously and 
according to the classical manner, when its objects are to remedy 
lesions of the radial band, ef the ring, or of the great sesamoid 
synovial. (2) On the contrary, it must be performed open, when 
it is to relieve lesions of the body of the perforatus, accompanied 
with induration of the tendon. In describing the various stages 
of the operation and the specific cares in the dressing, Mr. Quer- 
reau insists upon the necessity of packing well the cavity and the 
surface of the wound with pads of iodoformed gauze before the 
The use of a shoe with a 
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EDITORIAL. 


long toe is also recommended to avoid knuckling. There is al- 
ways a large callous following the operation, but this is almost _ 
completely resorbed after a few months. 

A great number of observed cases are recorded of the suc-_ 
cesses obtained with this tenotomy against sprains of the radial — 
band (15 cases and 13 perfect successes), against sprains of the 
perforatus in its metacarpal portion (6 cases with 6 successes), 
against incurable lesions of the great sesamoid sheath (2 cases, 
with one success and one failure). — 

To resume: The efficacy of perforatus tenotomy is shown | 
clearly by the above considerations. The greatest objection is _ 
the possibility of leaving a permanent more or less disfiguring 
nodule on the length of the tendon, nodosity which is no more | 
unsightly than that left by the retracted and indurated tendon _ 
before operation and which cannot be more objectionable than | 
the ugly cicatrix which is left by other forms of treatment such 
as blistering, firing, ete. 

With this single objection, there cannot be a doubt that this — 
operation is bound to become the favorite means of treatment for — 


injuries of that kind. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 

or Live Stock Sanitary Boarps.—It was quite a surprise to 
me to find in my desk lately the report of the eleventh annual 

) meeting of the Interstate Association of Live Stock Sanitary 

l Boards. I acknowledge with regret that this was the first infor- 

y mation, as far as I recollect, of the existence of such an organi- 

I zation; and the perusal of the comptes rendus made me feel that, 

1 personally, I had sustained a great loss by not having known of 

| it before, of its meetings and of its work. I have no doubt that 

Ss . some of my readers will feel as I did. 

. The eleventh annual meeting was held in the parlors of the 

e Murphy Hotel, in Richmond, Virginia, on September 16 and 

€ 17, 1907, more than one year ago. I cannot give a detailed ex- 

a amination of the subjects that were treated, and yet in reading 
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the titles of the papers that were presented and discussed, one 
may judge how interesting the meeting must have been: 

“ State Control of Hog Cholera,” by Dr. J. H. McNeil, of 
Iowa; * Tick Eradication,” by Dr. Tait Butler; “ Federal Inspec- 
tion of Meat,” by Dr. A. D. Melvin; “ Purchase of Cows for 
Slaughter Subject to Post-mortem Inspection,” by Dr. I. E. 
Dyson; ‘ Relation of State Veterinarians and Live Stock Sani- 
tary Boards to the Public Health,” by Dr. C. G. Lamb; “ Rabies 
and Its Control,” by Dr. Austin Peters; ‘“ Animal Parasites,’ 
by Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough. 

The meeting lasted two days and important resolutions were 
taken : 

On the subject of “ Federal Meat Inspection,” “ that the dif- 
ferent states should organize and put in operation a system of 
meat inspection.” 

On the subject of “ Eradication of the Fever Tick,” “ that 
the appropriation made by Congress for this work be increased 
to $500,000.”’ 

On the subject of “ Hog Cholera and Tuberculosis,” “ that 
the attention of the sanitary authorities of each state and national 
government be called to the fact that these diseases are assum- 
ing such importance that their eradication can only be accom- 
plished by the combined and concerted action of all sanitary au- 
thorities and that such steps should be taken to insure perfect 
combination of such authorities, to the end that these diseases 
may eventually be wiped out.” 

On the subject of ‘‘ Milk Inspection, 
upon all state authorities and the public generally the absolute 


9? 


the association urged 


necessity Of state supervision of the milk supply, and that all 
states pass laws requiring the testing of all dairy cows with tu- 
berculin.”’ 

The comptes rendus concludes with reports of the sanitary 
condition of some states, for instance, in Arkansas by Dr. W. 
Linton, in Colorado by Dr. C. G. Lamb, in Illinois by Dr. J. W. 
Wright, in Maryland by Dr. G. Allen Jarman, in Missouri by 
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Dr. D. F. Luckey, in Minnesota by Dr. M. S. Whitcomb, and 
in Virginia by Dr. J. C. Ferneyhough. 

No doubt that by this time the twelfth annual meeting of 
this working association has taken place and that at an early | 
date I may be fortunate enough to glance at their next report. 
The profession at large, I am sure, would like to hear from it. 


* 

ok 

HipropHacy.—Hippophagy is no longer a special subject of 
curiosity. It has entered into the customs and habits of people, — 
although in some countries it has spread more extensively than | 
in others. Anyhow, its origin is old. Already, in olden times, — 
horses were certainly killed and used for human food. Accord-— 
ing to Julius Caesar, Gallics were especially fond of horse meat; 


and, according to Pliny, young donkeys were especially fattened 
for the table of patricians. But it must be acknowledged that — 
there is a great difference between the use that was made of | 
horse meat in olden times and that of to-day. As it is certainly 
less on account of palatable taste, than to palliate against the 
difficulties for obtaining meat for use that horseflesh is resorted © 
to. And yet there is an important opening offered for this use. 
lor some time, physicians, at least in France, have become great 
propagators of the use of horse meat. In prescribing to their 
patients the continued ingestion of raw horseflesh, in preference 
to that of beef which is higher in price, they have incited poor, 
and even people in better social situation, to obtain from the 
muscles of healthy horses a better supply of energy for their fail- 
ing strength. 

Hippophagy has been the object of many writings. Phy- 
sicians, veterinarians and sanitarians have all published articles 
upon it. Laws, sanitary regulations, slaughter-houses, and shops 
have been established, and the number of solipeds that have been 
delivered for public consumption has, since 1866, when it was 
officially recognized in France, been constantly increasing. In 
Paris, between 1866 and 1869, the number scarcely reached 3,000; 
in 1906 there were nearly 60,000. In Germany, during 1906, 
nearly 150,000 solipeds were slaughtered and sent to market. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In Belgium, says the chief editor of the Gazette du Village, ber. 

the number of horses slaughtered, in proportion to the extent of nint 

its territory, is even larger than in France. Therefore, the de- 

velopment of hippophagy is slowly progressing in all countries, at 1 
except in England, where no shops exist where horse meat is cou 

sold. com 

In a recent communication on the subject of hippophagy, | ther 
read the following taken from the comptes rendus of the meet- . Den 
ing of the Congres Hippique: . Rou 

“ But certainly it is America which leads in this special in- Am 
“dustry (that of horse meat supplied as food). There, horses pany 
“are raised especially for this purpose. They are typical horses, ; 
“not too big, but having an excellent meat. of tl 

* When hippophagic shops made their appearance in America, A.— 
“the butchers that sold bovine meat protested and made vigor- 

‘ous objections and all possible efforts to stop them. But Car- } 
‘negie became interested in the question; he gave the new in- warc 
‘dustry its aid, and to-day, in the suburbs of Chicago, there exist ‘ > = 
‘special factories where horse meat is prepared in all manners. ae 
‘Tt is made in preserves, it is made in sausages, it is salted and 

“ frozen.” 

“ These factories do not exrort their products.” 

I do not know how far those statements are correct and I % 
cannot help thinking that the writer has committed a grave error, (swi 
as an examination of the twenty-third annual report of the etiolc 
Bureau of Animal Industry shows that between 1891 and 1903. me 
no horses had been inspected at abattoirs for slaughter, except 3: 
in the years from 1899 to 1903, when about 3,000 were inspected, sat 
in 1899, a little over 5,000 in 1900, to drop below 2,000 in 1901 . 
and 1902, and finally died out in 1903 with 344 inspections. Cram 

At any rate, if there are horse meat shops in the United 3 
States, I must acknowledge that I do not know it. _ — 

6. 
with 1 
In the July issue of the Review there was a list of the gen- 7. 


~ tlemen that Prof. Leonard Pearson had invited to serve as mem- | (piroy 
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bers of the National Committee for the United States at the 
ninth International Veterinary Congress. 

In Circular No. 2, just issued by the Executive Committee 
at The Hague, this list has been published, among those of other 
countries, and a glance at them shows that indeed these national 
committees will be representatives from Holland, of course, and 
then from North and South Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hungaria, Italy, Norway, 
Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. Our 
American friends can be assured that they will be in good com- 
pany. 

The circular gives also the following program of the work 
of the Congress: 

A.—The Congress will open ‘on September 13 and close on 
September 18, 1909. 

N. B.—The names of the reporters will be published after- 
ward. 

B.—Official opening meeting, September 13th, at 2 o'clock p. n 
C.—General meetings: September 14, 15, 16, ity 18, at 9 0 ‘lock 


September 14, at 2.30 o'clock p. “a 


SUBJECTS. 

1. Government efforts against swine plague and hog cholera 
(swine fever) based upon the recent researches regarding their 
etiology, vaccination, sero-vaccination, etc. 

The protection of the practice of veterinary medicine. 

3. The role of the veterinarian as expert in zootechnical 
questions. 

The conditions necessary to obtain the doctorate in vet- 
erinary science. 

The sanitary control of milk and the obligatory systematic 
ies of meat. 

6. The methods employed in removing the carcases and meat, 
with the object of rendering them harmless. 

The prophylaxis and pathology of protozoan diseases 


(piroplasmoses, trypanosomoses) with demonstration of the 
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EDITORIAL. 


specific parasites and of the transmitting animals (ticks, mos- 
quitoes, etc.). 

8. The governmental control of sera and bacterial products 
and their preparation by the government. 

g. Avian tuberculosis in its relation to tuberculosis in mam- 


malia. 
10. The sterility of cows and its dependence upon the infec- 


tious diseases of the genital organs. 

11. Governmental efforts against tuberculosis, with regard to 
the ways of infection in this disease. 

12. Construction and interior of stables in relation to the 
prophylaxis of diseases of animals, especially tuberculosis, and 


also to the hygiene of milk. 
D.—Sections of the Congress: 
1. Public veterinary medicine; control of foed. II. Path- 
ology and bacteriology. II]. Practical veterinary medicine. IV. forn 
Zootechny and veterinary hygiene. \V. Tropical diseases of ani- - 
mals. ucts 
E..—Meetings of Sections: the 16th and 17th September, at 2.30 nour 
o'clock p. m. of n 
First SECTION, 
1. Inspection of fish, game, poultry, crustacez, and of other 
animal foods, not included in the question 5 of the general meet- 
ings, in relation to the hygiene of man. 
2. Insurance of stock in relation to obligatory meat inspec- I 
tion. 2 
3. Disinfection of the vehicles of transport and animal prod- 3 
ucts in international traffic. eases 
4. Sero-therapy and sero-prophylaxis of foot-and-mouth dis- I? —( 
ease and their value from the point of view of legal sanitary A 


SECOND SECTION ouilde 
_ Secon Section. 


1. The diagnosis of infectious diseases by means of the re- 
cently discovered reactions of immunity (except the subcutane- Profe 


ous injection of tuberculin and mallein). Utrec 
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EDITORIAL. 


Etiology and pathogeny of malignant tumors, especially 


3. Vaccination against tuberculosis. 


4. Anatomo- and _ histo-pathological diagnosis of rabies. 


SECTION. 


1. Specific chronic enteritis of cattle. 
2. Infectious pleuro-pneumonia of horses. 


3. Hemostasis in the modern methods of castration, 
4. Pathology and therapeutics of streptococcic infections in 
the domestic animals. 

5. New investigations of the two last years concerning 
chronic deforming arthritis of horses. 


FourtH SECTION. 4 


1. Physiology of milk-secretion; relation between the external 
form of cows and the production of milk. 

2. Influence of the various foods upon the quality of the prod- 
ucts (meat, milk). Application of Kellner’s principle in the 
nourishing of animals from the point of view of the production 
of milk, meat and strength. 

3. Prevention of the prejudicial effects of the forced breed- 
ing for special purposes. 


4 4. Teaching of zootechny. — 


FirtrH SECTION. 


1. Hygiene in the maritime transport of cattle. 
2. Sanitary police in colonies, 


Teaching and laboratories for researches in tropical dis- < 


eases. 4 
F’.—Official closing meeting, September 18, at 2 p. m. 
1 3 As final notes, the circular adds: 


The amount of the contribution has been fixed at 10 
guilders == 17 shillings == 21 francs = 17 marks. 

The application for the membership is to be addressed to 
Professor D. F. van Esveld, of the State Veterinary School at 
Utrecht, General Treasurer, accompanied by an order for the 
above-mentioned amount. 
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3. The members will receive the plan of the statute of the 
Congress, in addition to their card. 

4. The names of the reporters will be published as soon as 
possible. 

5. During the Congress the monument of the late Professor 
Thomassen will be inaugurated in the Veterinary School at 


Utrecht. 


UF 


New York’s zoological park has 4,050 living specimens, the 
next largest being in Berlin, where there are 3,150 specimens. 


VETERINARY COLLEGES OF THE Otp \VorLp.—President 
James, of the University of Illinois, has returned from his trip 
abroad, which had for one of its missions an investigation of 
the principal veterinary colleges of the old world. He was aston- 
ished at the importance attached to these institutions and the 
activities of several nations in extending and perfecting their 
work. Belgium has spent over $1,000,000 on a new plant for 


its veterinary college, and Germany has planned to expend con- 
siderably more than double that amount in reconstructing and re- 
equipping its veterinary schools. It is likely that work on the 
new state college, which will be located at the Chicago stock 
vards, will soon begin. The breaking of ground has awaited 
President James’ return, with the helpful suggestions he has 
gathered on the other side—(7he Breeders’ Gazette.) 


A Larce Tumor.—There arrived at the Bourbon Stock 
Yards, Louisville, Ky., on October 18, 1908, a cow weighing 
about 1,100 pounds, and probably ten years of age. Her abdomen 
was very large and, while she was able to walk from the car, 
she was soon afterward found down and unable to rise, where- 
upon she as ordered destroyed by the city live stock inspector 
and the carcass was taken to a nearby fertilizer plant for final 
disposition. Upon dissection there was found in connection with 
the uterus a tumor which weighed, including the very small por- 
tion of normal uterine tissue remaining, 350 pounds. 

From a macroscopical inspection only, the tumor seemed 
mostly of a fatty character, although portions of it were quite 
hard and dense and apparently fibrous in structure—(G. IV. 
Butler, Veterinary Inspector, B. A. I., Louisville, Ky.) 
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MEASURES AGAINST ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS bial 
IN DENMARK. 


By Dr. BERNARD BANG, PROFESSOR oF PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, i? 
RoyAL VETERINARY SCHOOL, COPENHAGEN, DELEGATE OF THE 
DANISH GOVERN MENT. 
Report of the Danish National Committee submitted to the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C., 1998. 


Measures against tuberculosis among domestic animals were 
first taken by the state by Act of April 14, 1893, relating to the 
Prevention of Infectious Diseases Among Domestic Animals. 
According to section 11 of this act cattle owners are prohibited : 

(a) From sending animals (cattle and pigs) that obviously 
suffer from tuberculosis, to fairs and cattle shows, to common 
pastures, stables, ete., of other cattle owners as well as from 
selling such animals, except for slaughter. 

(b) From selling or using as human food animals or any part 
of an animal, obviously suffering from tuberculosis, unless a vet- 
erinary surgeon's certificate be produced stating that a previous 
examination of the carcass and the entrails has shown the meat 
to be fit for human consumption. 

(c) From selling the milk of cows suffering fromtuberculosis 
of the udder or using it as human food or in the preparation of 
food or as food for animals, except when boiled. 

These measures have, however, produced few practical re- 
sults. It is true that a number of animals have been rejected 
when presented for admittance at fairs and common pastures or 
for exportation, and no doubt the sale of such animals for other 
than killing purposes has now and then been prevented; still, it 


‘ 


is difficult to impose fines in such cases, the term “ obviously 
tuberculous” being too vague. Paragraphs b and c were amended 
later, so as to provide more fully for the cases mentioned in them. 

By the Act of April 14, 1893, relating to State Help Towards 


the Combating of Tuberculosis Among Cattle, an attempt was 
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BERNARD BANG, 


made to encourage cattle farmers to take measures to get rid of 
tuberculosis among their stock. By this act a sum of 50,000 Kr.* 
yearly (afterwards increased to 100,000 Kr.) was—for a term 
of five years—placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to pay for gratis distribution of tuberculin, for the injection 
of this substance by veterinary surgeons, for measuring the tem- 
perature of the animals and for giving directions as to isolation, 
if the farmer in question wished to apply the tuberculin test to 
ascertain which of his animals were infected with tuberculosis, 
but only on condition of his binding himself to keep the healthy 
animals safely isolated from those suffering from tuberculosis. 
As the primary object. of these measures was to promote the 
breeding of healthy young cattle, at first only young animals were 
tested gratis; soon, however, the test was also applied gratis in 
the case of full-grown animals, and gradually it became quite 
common to subject the whole stock of a farm to the tuberculin test 
in order to make it possible to isolate the healthy among the full- 
grown animals. 

The passing of this act was chiefly due to a proposal of B. 
Bang, who for some years past had been studying the efficacy 
of tuberculin for proving the existence of tuberculosis among 
cattle and other domestic animals and who had worked out a 
system for the extermination of tuberculosis in an infected stock 
by thorough isolation of the animals that were not yet attacked 
and by preventing the transmission of infection through raw 
milk, 

According to Bang, tuberculosis is a purely contagious dis- 
case. It is true that infection may take place in the uterus 
so that the calf is born tuberculous, but this happens very rarely, 
practically only when the cow is highly tuberculous. Most calves 
are born healthy, even if born of somewhat tuberculous cows, and 
they will remain so, if they are only preserved from infection. 
In the first place, tubercle bacilli are not ubiquitous. They are 
mostly found in stables, where tuberculous animals discharging 


*; Kr. (Krone) = 100 O. 1 (Ore) = about 26 cents. 
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MEASURES AGAINST ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS IN DENMARK. 


tubercle bacilli are or have lately been stabled. Secondly, raw 
milk very often transmits infection, mostly, it is true, when the 
udder of the cow is attacked, but also frequently when this is not 
the case, partly because tubercle bacilli may be excreted through 
an apparently healthy udder, if the cow is highly tuberculous, 
partly because the pure milk may be fouled by the introduction 
of tubercle bacilli through flux of the uterus or by particles of 
the feces of highly tuberculous cows. 

The tuberculin tests proved that a great number of cattle of 
all the herds among which tuberculosis had long been prevalent 
were infected with this disease. Post mortem examinations 
proved, however, that most of the reacting animals were only 
slightly affected; in many cases only small caseous-calcareous de- 
posits were found in a few of the lymphatic glands, processes 
that no doubt often remain unchanged for years or are even 


sometimes cured. 

According to Bang, therefore, there was no reason to kill ; 
milch cows that did not show clinical signs of tuberculosis, but | 
only reaction to tuberculin. So long as they were stabled in> 
isolated stables, there was no reason why they should be killed 
or why their milk should not be used and calves bred from them, | 
provided the latter were as soon as possible removed from the | 
infected stable and were not infected by being fed on the raw 
milk of tuberculous animals. The highly tuberculous animals _ 
should not, of course, be allowed to form part of the stock, but | 
should be killed as soon as possible—a measure which had cer- 
tainly been taken rather often in former times though not nearly _ 


as often as circumstances demanded. a 


It will be seen that these measures-—devised by Bang and — 
founded on the above facts—for combating tuberculosis among > 
cattle, interfered as little as possible with the breeding. He — 
wanted farmers to remove from their stock only such animals as _ 
from reasons of general economy they would feel inclined to | 
remove, 7. ¢., the animals that a merely clinical examination — 
proved to be tuberculous. They were allowed to keep those that 
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did not appear tuberculous until subjected to the tuberculin test, 
as long as they found they yielded sufficient milk, and to breed 
their calves, if only they took good care to keep the latter isolated 
from the perfectly healthy animals. If the isolation could not be 
carried out in any safer way (which would, of course, be prefer- 
able), a part of the stable might be partitioned off by a wooden 
partition, reaching from the ceiling to the floor. The common 
water-pipe would have to be cut off, or if this was not practicable, 
it might be sufficient to let the water pass first through the part 
of the stable reserved for the healthy animals. If absolutely 
necessary, it would be permissible to have tight-fitting doors in 
the partition wall—though this has certainly often proved a 
drawback, it being, of course, very difficult to keep such doors 
shut when not in actual use. Whenever it is at all possible, as 
it would be in the case of a large stock, there ought to be two sets 
of stable hands—one for the healthy animals, one for the in- 
fected ones. If this was not possible the servants would have to 
tend and milk the healthy animals first and have two sets of 
_ boots or shoes and overalls as well as of implements, one for 
each class of animal. In the pastures the two divisions would 
also have to be kept apart as much as possible, though the danger 
is considered to be less when the animals are grazing than when 


they are in the stable. 

As from the very outset it was quite clear to Bang that 
isolation of the animals on the same farm, especially if such 
had to be effected in one building by means of a partition wall, 
could not be a complete guarantee against the introduction of con- 
-tagious matter among the healthy animals, and that the tuber- 
culin test was not in every case quite infallible (for instance, the 
animals might have been infected just before the test and so be 
unable to react), he directed that the healthy division was to be 
subjected to the tuberculin test once—or preferably twice—a 
year, so that those animals which, in spite of the isolation proved 
to be infected, might be removed without delay from the healthy 
division to the reacting one, his object being the gradual purif- 
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It would thus become oaiiies for a farmer possessing a stock | 


in itself valuable, though infected with tuberculosis, to gradually 


convert it into a healthy one by breeding from his own stock. 

As early as 1892 Bang was enabled by a special government 
grant to demonstrate the practicability of his theories by gradu-_ 
ally changing a highly tuberculous stock into a healthy one. The_ 
farm of Thurebylille was selected for this experiment. On the 
first application of the test 131 animals reacted, while only 77, — 
mostly young animals, were found to be healthy. Of the milch— 
cows 80 per cent. reacted, and of the young cattle and calves © 
only 40 per cent. The isolation of the two classes, the reacting | 


and the healthy ones, from each other was effected by partition-_ 
ing off a part of the stable with a solid wooden partition, the 
shed occupied by the calves forming part of the healthy division. 
There were two sets af stable hands, one for each of the two | 
| divisions, which were, moreover, kept apart when grazing as well 
? as in the stable. 

The practicability of the plan was soon proved, as the calves 
| which were born in the infected division of reacting parents were | 

, nearly all found to be healthy (very few being born tuberculous) 
, and remained so, provided they were at once removed from the 
infected stable and fed on boiled milk, their mother’s milk (raw) 7 
only being given to them an the first day. a 


; Still, as had been expected, year by year some of the animals 7 
‘ of the healthy division did not pass the half-yearly test; in other “ 
if words, some infection was introduced into the healthy division in 

: spite of the isolation. Generally it was only one or a few per 

" cent. that did not pass the test; on a few occasions, however, it 

" was as much as nine per cent. It will thus be seen that the 

; elimination of the infection proceeded rather slowly, but then — 
circumstances were rather unfavorable, because the isolation was © 
; not a thorough one, the daily control less effective than might _ 
' have been desired, and lastly because the farmer was not suffi- | 

‘ ciently alive to the importance of removing highly tuberculous | 


animals, discharging great quantities of bacilli, from the reacting — 
division. 
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In spite of these drawbacks the healthy division increased 
year by year and at last the task of eliminating the disease was 
successfully accomplished by selling the remainder of the reacting 


division, about thirty head of cattle. The farm is now one of 


those that supply Copenhagen with “ Milk for Infants” (1. e., 


superior milk) ; the stock is every year subjected to the tuberculin 
test and the last time, in 1907, not one out of 211 animals re-— 


acted. 

As the Act of 1893 provided generous assistance to such 
cattle farmers as were anxious to improve the sanitary condition 
of their stock by employing the method which had been tried at 
Thurebylille, a great number of both small and large farmers set 
to work, in many cases with excellent results. At all large 
farms, however, where tuberculosis is generally very prevalent, 
the elimination of infection progressd slowly, just as had been 
the case at Thurebylille, a few of the animals of the healthy divis- 
ion reacting whenever they were subjected to the test a second 
time. The stricter the isolation, the better the results; the best 
results being, of course, achieved, when it was possible to remove 
the healthy animals to another farm. The thorough disinfection 
of stables where highly tuberculous animals had been stabled, in 
order to destroy all contagious matter, often proved a very difh- 
cult task, especially in buildings where the woodwork and the 
stone floors were old and dilapidated. Where tuberculosis was 
not very prevalent, as was very often the case among small herds 
and sometimes even among large ones (in one case, for in- 
stance, only 6 animals out of 134 reacted), it was of course easy 
enough to root out the infection completely. 

By means of the numerous tuberculin tests which 
during the first few years after the introduction of Bang’s method 
—were applied to cattle in all parts of Denmark, much valuable 
information was obtained as to the extent of tuberculosis in Den- 
mark, closely corresponding with the results obtained in all other 


especially 


countries where tuberculin was largely used. In many herds the 
(dlisease was very prevalent. Among Jarge herds (1. ¢e., herds num- 
bering 50 or more animals), only few proved to be quite free 
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from tuberculosis. Among stocks of this size the average num- 
ber of reacting animals was 50 or 60 per cent., while among 
small herds (numbering less than 50 animals), a great number, 
about one-fourth, were perfectly healthy, and the number of re- 
acting animals in infected “ small” stocks, was considerably less 
than that of the large ones, hardly 30 per cent. 

The fact that a great many small stocks consist of none but 
healthy animals (in 1898 there were 2,203 stocks, numbering 
30,101 animals, on an average 14 in each), clearly shows that the 
opinion, prevalent among many medical men, that tubercle bacilli 
are ubiquitous, is fallacious. They are never found except in 
places where animals (or human beings) discharging tubercle 
bacilli, live or have lately lived. Tuberculosis is a purely con- 
tagious disease. 

This view is strikingly confirmed by a closer examination of 
herds, among which tuberculosis is found. Only such herds are 
perfectly healthy as are kept up by breeding, receiving hardly any 
increase from outside, except a calf now and then, while the 
prevalence of tuberculosis is generally the greater the more fre- 
quently the stock is increased by buying cattle at fairs, and con- 
sequently the most infected parts of the country are those where 
a brisk trade in cattle is being done and where buying and sell- 
ing of cattle is common. 

Another way by which infection may be introduced among 
hitherto healthy stocks is by feeding calves on skimmed milk 
from a co-operative dairy, amongst whose suppliers will always 
be found owners of tuberculous cattle. In cases where the in- 
fection had been introduced through the milk, the cows were 
very often healthy, while it was the calves or the young cattle 
that reacted; sometimes the peculiar fact might be observed that 
only animals of the same age, for instance, yearlings or two-year- 
olds reacted, and when this happened, the heating apparatus of 
the dairy was found to have been out of order just at the time 
when milk was supplied to the set of animals that had reacted. 

In all other cases the tuberculin test proved conclusively that 
tuberculosis 1s more prevalent among old than among young 
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cattle. A close examination of 40,624 head of cattle, which dur-— 


ing the years of 1898-1904 where subjected to the tuberculin test — 


for the first time, showed that of calves under 6 months 12.1 per. 
cent. reacted, of yearlings (from 6 to 18 months) 27.5 per cent., 
of two-year-olds (from 1% to 2%) 38.6 per cent., of full- 
grown anima's (from 2% to 5) 44.9 per cent., and of animals 


over 5 years old 48 per cent., figures which correspond with the 


results of tuberculin tests in other countries, as well as with the 


experiences of slaughter-houses and with the results of the study 


of human tuberculosis. 


The method recommended by Bang for enabling cattle farm- 
ers to combat tuberculosis by their own efforts, 1. e., strict 1sola- 


tion of the healthy animals and feeding calves on uninfected 


milk [milk of perfectly healthy animals or milk heated to 85° C. 
(now only 80° C.)], had at first many enthusiastic followers, as 
will be seen by the following tables: 


Number of 
Stocks. animals tested _ Percentage 
= of 
Total stocks, Total | Of these | animals 
Number | | Number | reacted 
ime 
April 1893—June 1894.........+6.. 327 327 8401 3362 40.0 
June 1894—October 1895.......... 1873 1645 44902 | 17303 38.5 
October 1895—May 1896.......... 930 749 20791 6622 31.9 
May 1896—June 1897 ........... 1 n 3012 24897 21668 25.5 
June 1897— May 1898 .........++ 7316 2165 63786 | 15642 23.8 
May 1898—January 1899.......... 1454 618 35533 | 7725 21.7 


695 259 18818 2857 15.2 
% 895 396 23347 3531 15.1 
646 213 19304 2875 14.8 
738 277 23164 3750 16.2 
705 221 24161 3370 13.9 
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After a few years, however, there was a sad falling off. The 
carrying out of the above measures demands great vigilance and 
perseverance on the part of farmers as well as on that of their 
servants, qualities not often met with! The importance of strict 
isolation was not at first realized by all, the watchfulness was 
often relaxed, the disinfection of the stables was not always as 
thorough as it should have been, the milk was not always suffi- 
ciently heated. Many farmers thought the method too trouble- 
some in the long run. If accidents happened so that too many 
animals of the healthy division reacted on the repetition of the 
test, the farmer would lose courage and listen to the many voices 
(especially those of butchers and cattle dealers), eager to assure 
him that the tuberculin test was mere humbug. The serious mis- 
use of tuberculin in employing it for the immunization of cattle 
intended for export to Germany for killing purposes—these ani- 
mals, according to the peculiar German regulations, are to be 
subjected to the tuberculin test in passing quarantine at the Ger- 
man frontier—contributed greatly to the dissemination of wrong 
ideas among the public. The well-known and unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that highly tuberculous and consequently infectious 
animals sometimes do not react at all or only very slightly, must 
also be taken into account, veterinary surgeons sometimes neglect- 


ing to subject the non-reacting animals to a sufficiently careful 
clinical examination, so that it sometimes happened that a 7 : 
cially infectious animal was placed among the healthy ones. . ie 


However, although there was a great falling off, many farm- 
ers have persevered and most of them—both owners of large and 
of small stocks—have obtained excellent results. For instance, 
on the first application of the test in 1894 at the farm of Borup- 
gaard in Jutland, 139 out of the total number (82 per cent. of 


the full-grown animals) reacted and only 86 were found to be | 
healthy. When the test was applied at the same farm in 1908, 


out of 245 animals only one calf reacted and so slightly that the — 


reaction must be considered doubtful. This excellent result had — 2 


heen attained by strict isolation (division of the large stable by — 
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a wooden partition and separate stables for calves and young 


cattle). According to the careful calculations of the owner of | a 
the farm, the total expense of the isolation was about 1,000 Kr. ies 

When the test was first applied in 1896 at Count Wedell’s seal 
estate, Wedellsborg (Funen), 166 of the animals reacted and pe 
only 74 were found to be healthy. Now there is a stock of 264 I 
. head of cattle, of which only 3 reacted in 1908. In this case the finial 
division of the stable had been effected by means of a brick wall. slid 
Although during the first few years very few of the animals did calles 
not pass the half-yearly tests, the result was now and then rather deal 
bad, as when on one occasion as many as 22 per cent. reacted, ns 
which discouraged the owner of the estate so much that he very wail 
nearly gave up the whole thing. Fortunately, however, he per- wieiul 
severed, and eventually reaped the reward of his exertions. diffe 
A well-known cattle breeder, Mr. Ahlmann of Langholt and wide 
Striben (Jutland), had, in 1895, 271 reacting and 68 healthy bee de 

a animals. At present the reacting division has been reduced to :f thee 
10, while of the remaining stock on his two farms only 6 out of sens i 
373 animals reacted at the last test. Mr. E. Tutein of Edelgave sea 
(Sealand), had, in 1895, 115 reacting animals and 48 healthy eee 
ones; the last time the test was applied, only 2 out of 158 re- danger 
acted. As early as 1899 Bang in the report submitted by him such a 
to the veterinary congress of Baden-Baden (Congress Report, shee taal 
vol. I., p. 541), expressed his opinion that the best way of root- OF 
ing out tuberculosis in a large stock among which the disease weniiiie 
had long been prevalent, would be to subject at first only calves silane 

and young cattle and none of the full-grown animals to the test, hejalee 
as experience had shown that among such a stock 8o per cent. or iro toil 
more of the full-grown animals would react. Consequently only healthy 
very little would be gained by isolating the 10 or 20 per cent. of stabling 
non-reacting cows, as a great number of these animals, having for means 
a long time been exposed to infection, would turn out to be in- sanitar 
fected, even if they did not react. Not a few of such cows will fectiou: 
be found to have in some of the lymphatic glands small tubercles he soe 
of long standing, encysted, it is true, and consequently harmless — 
cal cont 
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but still in some cases liable to break out again. By not subject- 
ing the full-grown animals of their stock to the test, farmers 
would avoid the unpleasantness of learning (and of having to tell - . 
their friends!) that the greater part of their stock was a ; 


and the task of isolation would be the easier at first. 

It is really beyond comprehension that every great site: 
farmer, who is the owner of a valuable herd and knows it to be 
infected, does not take the simple precaution of isolating his _ 
calves from the full-grown animals of his stock and feeding | 
them on uninfected milk, 7. e., milk that is sufficiently heated or 7 
milk from a few perfectly healthy (non-reacting and clinically _ 
“artificial ” feeding, 
which is common in Denmark, is unknown, a way out of the — 
difficulty would be to make some perfectly healthy cows act as 
wet nurses and suckle the calves. Indeed, as has been proved 
by the Hungarian Ujhelyi, good results may be achieved, even © 
if the mothers are allowed to nourish their own calves, provided _ 
the calves are kept in separate stables except when they are let 
in to their mother for feeding two or three times a day. This _ 
breaking away from the isolation rule involves, of course, some _ 
danger of infection; there is, however, a great difference between 


examined) cows. In countries where the 


such a brief exposure to infection and constant cohabitation in 
the same stable day and night. 
Of course the isolated calves should be subjected to half- 
yearly tuberculin tests so that the infected ones may be removed 
as soon as possible, and the healthy stock which is being formed | 
by the above measures should of course be kept continually apart — 
jrom the old infected stock. The Ostertag method of keeping the | 
healthy animals isolated only as long as they are young and later 


stabling them together with the full-grown cattle, cannot by any 
means be recommended, as the infected stock, even though its — 


sanitary condition may be improved by removing the most in- — 
fectious animals by means of a careful clinical control, will never 

be so completely rid of animals that may transmit infection, as | 
to obviate further danger. This cannot be attained by the clini- 
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For great landed proprietors, owners of several farms, it 


will be an easy matter to get rid of tuberculosis by sending all lut 
the healthy animals of their stock to one of their farms and _ ” 
gradually—by means of the above method—eliminating the in- _ 
fection from the herds of their other farms. The following ac-_ lar 
count of how matters were managed at the farm of Ourupgaard— wh 
and three other farms at Falster, belonging to Mr. Fr. Tesdorpf act 
may serve as an instance to show how infection may be rooted | 59: 
out in this easy and cheap way. Here a beginning was made in sul 
1893 by subjecting calves and young cattle of the stock of Ourup- — . laf 
gaard, but no full-grown animals, to the tuberculin test, with the | or 
result that 31 reacted while 152 were found to be healthy. The by 
healthy animals were strictly isolated first at Ourupgaard, in | sult 
separate stables, later at two of the other farms. During the 
succeeding years the testing of this healthy stock of young ani- . as | 
mals, as also of the calves that were born, was continued. At Lat 
first the result here, as at many other farms, was sometimes rather 15 
unsatisfactory, for instance in 1896, when 23 animals out of 361 at 1 
reacted, but in time as the isolation was carried out more and gro 
more carefully, better results were obtained, until last year, when wel 
at the four farms belonging to Mr. Tesdorpf, only 11 animals app 
out of 876 reacted. At one of the farms there is still a herd 1QO 
of 114 reacting (or non-tested) animals. stoc 
Just as good results have been obtained by Count Danneskjold NON 
Samsoe at his three large farms in the island of Samso. Here. 
as early as in 1891, a beginning was made by testing the calves, Seca 
of which relatively few reacted. The reacting animals were unte 
killed and the healthy calves and young cattle were kept isolated yeal 
for some time, only, however, until the beginning of the calving tinu 
season, which was certainly a great mistake (one that could not tube 
be prevented, the test being a private one). They were then only 
| placed in the large, well appointed stable together with the non- ing 
tested cows, which, though apparently healthy, infected the the 
others, so that when at length Bang, in 18098, prevailed upon the 
Count Danneskjold-Samsoe to have the whole stock, which dur- COW 
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ing six or seven years had been continually recruited with abso- 


it 
‘all | lutely healthy young animals, subjected to the test, 286 animals 
madd reacted, while only 29 were found to be healthy! From that 
be. time the healthy animals were kept isolated at two of the other 
as farms. In Igor there were at one of these farms 208 animals 
bed _ which all passed the test and at another 126, four of which re- 
rpf acted. In December, 1907, there were in the healthy division 
bedi 593 animals, of which two reacted, though doubtfully, on being 
ii subjected to the test. In addition there was still at one of the 
up- farms a reacting division of about 30 cows. So the great task 
the . of changing a large tuberculous stock into an all but healthy one 
Phe by breeding had been accomplished in 10 years, an excellent re- 
in sult indeed! 
the Excellent results may also be obtained by isolation at one farm 
ini- as will be seen by the two following instances. In 1896 Farmer 
At ; Langermann of Faurholm had 45 calves subjected to the test, 
her 15 of which reacted. From that time until now, the calves bred 
361 : at the farm have been tested and kept isolated, while the full- 
nd grown animals of the stock were not tested at first. That they 
hen were highly tuberculous was proved by the fact that 19 of the 
vals apparently healthiest cows reacted on their being subjected in | 
er 1900 to the test as an experiment. Gradually a perfectly healthy 
stock has been bred, numbering—in April, 1908—197 animals, 
of which reacted when tested. 
re, At the large estate of Voergaard in Jutland (belonging to Mr. 
es. Scavenius), the same method of leaving the full-grown animals 
ere untested at first was adopted. In 1895, 94 yearlings and two- 
ted year-olds were tested, half of which reacted. The result of con- 
ing tinued isolation of the calves and the young cattle and repeated 
not tuberculin tests (of the calves twice yearly, of the older animals 
hen only once) is that there were in 1907 healthy divisions number- 
pn- ing 443 animals of which only 9 reacted upon the application of : 
the the test, and a reacting division of 41 animals. The manager of 
yon the cattle farm was much struck by the gratifying fact that the ; 
= cows live much longer now than at -the time when tuberculosis 
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was prevalent among-them, a fact that is of course of the great- begu 
est importance as regards the profits of cattle farming, and which Was 
is generally taken too little into account. were 


It is by no means only at the large farms that excellent re- didn 
sults have been obtained by the method of isolation. It is indeed tainly 
quite possible to carry it out at the same farms as well. The diffi- nothi 
culty at these farms is, of course, to find two sets of stable hands less t 
to tend and mitk the two divisions, but on the other hand there is byres 
the advantage that at a small farm nothing escapes notice and tuber 
that the farmer can personally see to the execution of his orders. tor a 
A small farmer, if he has only intelligence enough to grasp the numb 
main point, can, much more easily than a great landowner, take been 
care that the transmission of infection is avoided. Generally it time | 
will not be necessary to have two sets of stable hands, if only the simila 
rule of tending and milking the healthy division first is strictly It 
adhered to and if the hands change their boots or shoes, and— both : 
preferably—their overalls as well, on going from one division to tubere 
another, and use different sets of implements in the two divisions. it and 
It is a fact that the carrying out of the method of isolation infecti 

has been attended with excellent results on many small farms. N. 
Where only few animals reacted, it was easy enough to get rid of borg, | 
the disease; but also in cases where almost the whole stock was ber of 
infected, the gradual elimination was often successfully accom- tion wi 
plished. It may here be mentioned that it repays one’s trouble of heal 
to work for small farmers, men who have felt their economic farmer 
existence threatened by the prevalence of tuberculosis among to the 
their cattle. These men are deeply impressed with the impor- healthy 
tance of getting rid of the disease and so take more care in per- eased ¢ 
forming their daily duties to avoid the transmission of infection except 
than do most others. a healt! 
The result of a computation made by Bang in 1905, was that with tu 

at 66 small farms, of which the average number of stock was 29 a good 
head of cattle, a gradual changing of what were for the most part member 
highly tuberculous herds into healthy ones had been successfully amongs 
accomplished by the method of isolation. When this work was mals are 
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begun the total number of reacting animals on these 66 farms | 
was 1,045, and of healthy ones 780; when it was finished there | 
were 1,896 healthy animals and none reacting. On being asked, 
several of these farmers told Mr. Bang that the work had cer-- 
tainly caused a good deal of trouble, but that the expense was 
nothing to speak of. Thus one farmer had by spending a sum of 
less than 200 Kr. on the establishment of two small provisional _ 
byres in one of his farmhouses, succeeded in changing his highly __ 
tuberculous stock (12 cows and heifers of which he had to sell 
for a mere song within a few years) into a perfectly healthy one, 
numbering 30 head of cattlhe—in 1907 there were 36—which have 
been several times subjected to the tuberculin test and have each | 
time been found to be healthy. Other farmers have achieved > 
similar excellent results at still smaller cost. 


It will thus be seen that there is not the slightest doubt that 
both small and large cattle farmers may gradually change a 
tuberculous stock into a healthy one, if they are determined to do | 
it and if they have quite grasped the nature and the modes of 
infection of tuberculosis. 


N. O. Nielsen, veterinary surgeon (Remkolde near Vording- | 
borg, Sealand), has had the good idea to persuade a great num- | 
ber of the small cattle farmers of his district to join an associa- _ 
tion with the object of “ promoting the breeding and maintenance | 
of healthy, non-tuberculous stocks of cattle and pigs.”’ Only such © 
farmers are allowed to join who have had their stocks subjected © 
to the tuberculin tests and, in case of its proving only partially — 
healthy, have suitably isolated the healthy animals from the dis- 
eased ones. No increase of the stock by animals of other stock 
except calves under one month is allowed, unless they come from _ 
a healthy stock and have been found healthy on being injected : 
with tuberculin. The object of the association is, besides setting © 
a good example, to facilitate the purchase of healthy animals, as 
members who want to buy or sell may apply for advice to one — 
amongst them, who keeps a list of the farms where healthy ani- 
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pay a subscription of 2 Kr. yearly. 


The association was started in December, 1905, and has pros- 


pered so much that it has now 125 members possessing stock 
amounting to 2,740 cows and young cattle. [According to a 
report dated January 1, 1908, 2,070 of the 2,442 animals of the 
association were healthy and only 14 of the members had react- 
ing (isolated) animals, 372 in all.] Within three years the task 
of rooting out tuberculosis from 25 stocks of cattle has been 
accomplished by means of killing or selling the reacting animals. 
(On the first application of the test 85 stocks—most of them 
very small, it is true—were found to be healthy.) More than 
half of the cattle of the four parishes—the scene of the labors of 
the association—belongs to members. There is no doubt that 
such association may do much towards rousing an interest in 
small farmers in the great problem: How to breed healthy cattle 
and pigs. ‘* Union is Strength,” may be more truly said of Den- 
mark, where so much is achieved by co-operative farming, than 
of any other country. 

The growing interest in the rational application of the tuber- 
culin test and the method of isolation has—in addition to the 
founding of the above association—manifested itself lately in 
another way. 

During the last seven or eight years several thousand head of 
Jersey cattle have been imported into Denmark direct from the 
island of Jersey. These cattle, as well as all other cattle that are 
imported for breeding purposes, must undergo a brief quarantine 
detention and are subjected to the tuberculin test (in accordance 
with the Act of February 5, 1904, relating to the Combating of 
Tuberculosis among Cattle and Pigs). This has further cor- 
roborated the truth of the already well-known fact—that tuber- 
culosis is all but unknown among the Jersey cattle, an interesting 
circumstance which is accounted for by the fact that the Jersey 
stock has been kept pure for more than 100 years, the importing 
of cattle, except for immediate slaughter, being prohibited, prob- 
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ably to prevent the introduction of rinderpest. Of the Jersey 
cattle mported into Denmark, only very few animals reacted on 
being subjected to the test, and when these animals were killed, 
it was either quite impossible to demonstrate the presence of 
tuberculosis (accidental fever) or it was found to be present in a 
< very slight degree only (perhaps caused through human infec- 
_tion?), On being placed among infected Danish cattle, healthy 
_ Jersey cows will very soon become tuberculous; sometimes even 
they have been known to give way to the disease quicker than 
Danish cattle. The man who first imported Jersey cattle and who 
is the most eager advocate of the introduction of this excellent 
breed, which, owing to its wonderfully rich milk, is of special 
value to a butter-producing country, viz., Mr. J. Larsen (Gaard- 
_bogaard), was fortunately also a very eager advocate of the use 
of tuberculin and has always taken good care to keep his stock 
free from tuberculosis. Consequently it has been easy for him to 
induce the majority of the cattle farmers who import Jersey cattle 


to keep their newly imported animals free from the disease by 
means of tsolation. There are at present about 5,000 head of Jer- 
sey cattle in Denmark—on small as well as on large farms— 
-most of which are either quite free from tuberculosis or success- 
_ ful efforts are being made to make them so. At many of these 
farms the stock is composed exclusively of Jersey cattle, at some 
the breed is mixed. 

The foregoing is chiefly an account of what is being done in 
Denmark to combat tuberculosis among cattle by the cattle farm- 
crs, assisted by the state, which pays the expenses attendant on the 
tuberculin tests on condition the farmers bind themselves to keep 
the healthy animals safely isolated from the infected ones. In 
conclusion follows an account of the two measures with the same 
object (as passed by the Legislature) : 

The amendment in 1898 of the Tuberculosis Act of 1893 
provides that all cows found suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder are to be killed and that a partial compensation is to be 
paid to the owner by the state; further that all skimmed milk and 
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butter milk returned from dairies to be used as food for calves 
and pigs is previously to be heated to 85° C. In 1904 an amend- 
ment was added providing that the compensation for a cow, killed 
on account of tuberculosis of the udder, is to be increased a little, 
so as to represent one-third the market value of the carcass, calcu- 
lated at the current average price for meat of inferior quality if 
the meat is declared by a veterinary surgeon to be fit for human 
consumption (which happens very rarely), and five-sixths of the 
market value of the carcass if the meat is condemned. By an amend- 
ment of the provisions relating to the heating of the milk it was pro- 
vided that the milk is now to be heated to 80° C. instead of to 85°C., 
—and that this provision is also to apply to cream, destined for the 
making of butter for exportation. The object of this later provis- 
ion, which has, of course, in itself nothing to do with the endeavors 
to combat the prevalence of tuberculosis among domestic animals 
in Denmark, is to keep Danish butter free from viable tubercle 
bacilli. It cannot be said to have revolutionized the dairy work 
to any great extent, as the heating of buttermilk has always been 
performed indirectly by heating the cream. Long before 1898 
it was common enough to heat the cream very considerably in 
order to insure the perfect purity of the butter. There is no 
doubt that the usual heating of the cream and the adding of cul- 
tures of acidifying bacteria before the churning has contributed 
much to the practically invariably superior quality of Danish 
butter. 
The object of the killing of cows suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder is to get rid as soon as possible of these animals, 


through which, more than through any others, infection may be 
spread to calves, pigs and other domestic animals and also, un- 
doubtedly, to human beings, especially children, if the milk is 
taken raw. The endeavors to combat tuberculosis of the udder 
have met with great sympathy among Danish farmers. About 
2,500 samples of milk of cows, suspected of suffering from this 
form of tuberculosis, are sent in yearly through veterinary sur- 


geons to the laboratory of Dr. 
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amination of these samples, either of the particles, produced by 


exudation or—in case of the milk being unchanged—of the sedi- 
ment after centrifugation showed tubercle bacilli to be present in 
about 30 per cent of the cases. After the killing of the cow 
parts of the diseased udder are subjected to examination in order 
to ascertain the correctness of the diagnosis, which in only about 
one per cent. of the cases has turned out to be at fault. About 700 
cows are killed every year and the compensation paid for them 
generally amounts to 50,000 Kr. yearly. 

The object of the killing of cows suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder is of course best attained if the case is established 
when still at an early stage. The fact is therefore worth mention- 
ing that of the 6,228 cows suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder, destroyed in Denmark in the course of ten years, 2,149, 
or 34.5 per cent. were still at a very early stage of the disease, 
as the secretion of the diseased gland still had the appearance of 
natural or almost natural milk. In many other cases also the root- 
ing out of these infectious animals has had great hygienic im- 
portance, as cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder may 
often go on living for months after their milk has changed, and 
even though at this stage the milk is not generally mixed with 
uninfected milk, it still contributes to spread infection in the 
stable by being milked on the floor. | 

The compulsory slaughter of these animals is therefore in- 
dubitably justified, but much more ought to be done. The best thing 
would be to order all cows, suffering from ‘‘ open tuberculosis,” 
i. e., all which discharge tubercle bacilli through any of the ex- 
cretory ducts, to be destroyed to the owner and partial compen- 
sation granted. Should the authorities hesitate for the present 
from acting upon this recommendation—partly because of the 
expense, partly because it may be rather difficult in some cases to 
decide whether a coughing cow is suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, especially of an ulcerative, infectious form—there is 
at any rate one form of tuberculosis, which is extremely easy to 
diagnose, as the presence of the bacilli may be proved directly, 
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viz., tuberculosis of the uterus. This disease, which seems to be 
even more frequent than tuberculosis of the udder, is most in- 
fectious; not only are enormous masses of tubercle bacilli every 
day spread in the stable through the discharge from the vagina, 
but a great number are no doubt mixed with the milk during the 
milking. It is six years since the veterinary authorities of Den- 
mark recommended that the same action should be taken with 
regard to cows suffering from this disease as with cows suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, but up to the present day their 
advice has been disregarded. 


The most important of all the measures against tuberculosis 
among cattle and pigs which have been carried out in Denmark 
is the law relating to the heating of skimmed milk and buttermilk 
to 80° C. before it is returned from the dairies. As in Denmark 
nearly all milk not sold directly for consumption is sent to co- 
operative dairies, it is clear that there is very great danger of a 
wide dissemination of tuberculosis, if rawv skimmed milk and but- 
termilk are returned to the suppliers to be used as food for calves 
and pigs. There will always among suppliers of a dairy be one 
or more farmers who have a highly tuberculous stock, one or 
more cows of which yield in the course of the year great quanti- 
ties of infected milk, and so, by employing this milk, after it has 
been skimmed, to feed other stocks, the infection is spread to 
hitherto healthy herds. As mentioned above, this was formerly 
done on a large scale, and there is no doubt that most stocks of 
cattle and pigs in Denmark would gradually be infected in this 
way, if measures had not been taken to prevent it. Of course 
the heating of the whey ought to have been enforced by law 
as well; this was proposed, but the proposal was not accepted, 
chiefly because the heating of the whey is rather troublesome. 
It is, however, to be hoped that this measure will be carried out 
some day, though, as whey is mostly used for feeding pigs, it is 
not so important as the other dairy products, as regards bovine 
tuberculosis, and, besides, cheese making is not nearly so con- 


siderable in Denmark as butter making. 
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In Denmark the observance of the law regulating the heating . 
of skimmed milk is controlled by the police as well as by the 
margarine and butter inspectors, who procure samples at the 
dairies and send them to the laboratory of Prof. Storch, where 
they are subjected to his color test, which consists of pouring a 
few drops of paraphenylen-diamin and peroxide of hydrogen into 
the milk. The milk turns blue if it has not been heated to 80° C. 
Offenders against the act are fined. On the whole the regulations 
governing the heating of milk are fairly scrupulously carried out, 
though, of course, there are exceptions. The best plan would be 
for one or two of the suppliers of each dairy to apply the above 
easy and simple test every day. This is done in some places and 
has produced very good results. 

One useful provision of the Tuberculosis Act is that the sedi- 
ment, deposited on the sides of the cream separator, is to be 
burned, which is no doubt always done now. In old days this 
product was now and then used as food for pigs, and thus many 
pigs were infected, as it contains enormous masses of tubercle 
bacilli which are separated from the milk by the centrifugal 
force. 


Act OF FEBRUARY 5, 1904, CONTAINING MEASURES AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CATTLE AND PiGs. 


A sum of 100,000 Kr. granted every year by the Rigsdag 
( Parliament) on the recommendation of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, shall be placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
Agriculture for the support of cattle farmers, who wish to employ 
tuberculin as a diagnostic remedy in combating tuberculosis 
among their cattle, the tuberculin test being applied according 
to detailed regulations issued by the Ministers The support shall 
be granted to none but such farmers as guarantee their ability 
to keep the animals, proved by the test to be healthy, safely 
isolated from the animals affected by tuberculosis, or which 
have not been subjected to the tuberculin test. 

“The Minister of Agriculture shall—on the same conditions 
—be entitled to employ part of the sum to support cattle breed- 
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ing associations which wish to subject the animals selected for 
breeding purposes to the tuberculin test as well as to support 
farmers’ associations desiring to subject cows belonging to cot- 
tagers to the tuberculin test.” 

Farmers who do not fulfill their obligations with regard to 
isolation shall return to the state the grants which have been 
made to them in accordance with the above provisions. 

Any veterinary surgeon superintending the application of the 
tuberculin test on a farm shall satisfy himself under penalty of a 
fine that safe isolation between the animals is established and if 
his orders to this effect are not obeyed by the farmer, he shall 
notify this to the chief veterinary surgeon of the country. 

‘“ Applications from cattle farmers, cattle-breeding associa- 
tions and farmers’ associations desiring to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered to them by this Act of having their cattle 
subjected to the tuberculin test, shall be sent direct to the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture.” 


Importation of live cattle from abroad shall only take place 
at such places as are mentioned in the regulations issued by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Immediately after their arrival the 
animals shall be quarantined and shall in accordance with the 
regulations of the veterinary police be subjected to the tuberculin 
test, according to regulations issued by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, within five days after their arrival at the quarantine stable. 
After the test the non-reacting animals shall be left at the dis- 
posal of the owner while the reacting animals shall either be re- 
turned or taken direct to a public slaughter house or to a slaugh- 
ter house recognized by the Minister of Agriculture, where same 
shall be destroyed under control of the veterinary police. 

The expenses incurred in providing the requisite quarantine 
stables at the places of import as well as the expenses of the 
tuberculin test—but none of the expenses attendant on the other 
: measures mentioned in this section—shall be borne by the state. 
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MEASURES AGAINST ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS IN DENMARK. 


“ The regulations relating to tuberculin tests, mentioned in 
section I, shall also apply to such other diagnostic remedies as 
may be recommended by veterinary authorities for the combat- 
ing of tuberculosis among cattle and are approved by the Minister 


of Agriculture.” 


SECTION 3. | 


_ Animals imported for killing purposes may be exempted from 
quarantining and the tuberculin tests ordered in section 2. 


a “ Such animals shall—after having been branded (see section 
f 4)—be taken direct to a public slaughter house or to a slaughter 
I house recognized by the Minister of Agriculture. 


“ The Minister of Agriculture shall be entitled to permit cat- 
\- tle imported for killing purposes—after having been marked— 


e being taken direct to a cattle market, where the animals shall be 
e stabled so as to be—in the opinion of the veterinary police—duly 
:- isolated from all other cattle. From this place they shall be taken 
direct to a public slaughter house or to a slaughter house recog- 
nized by the Minister of Agriculture.” 
_ The animal imported for killing purposes mentioned in this 
-e section shall be killed within ten days after their arrival in this 
1e country. 7 
in “The Minister of Agriculture shall issue regulations for the 
1 marking of the imported animals.” 


SECTION 5. 


J Cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder shall be killed — 

_ in accordance with the regulations of the state under control — 

-™ of the veterinary police or in a public slaughter house. The | 
owner shall be entitled to a compensation for the animal amount- 

” ing to one-third of the market value of the carcass, calculated 

a at the current price, according to regulations issued by the Minis- 

“i ter of Agriculture. The owner shall further be entitled toa 


compensation for such parts of the animal as are declared by the | 
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veterinary surgeon to be unfit for human consumption, amount- 
ing to half of the value of the condemned meat, calculated as 
above. Such parts of the animal as are declared fit for human 
consumption shall be left at the disposal of the owner. 

The compensation as well as the expenses attendant on the 
killing shall be paid by the state. . 


> 


SECTION 6. 


Sti but such milk and buttermilk as has been heated to a 
temperature of at least 64° Reamur (80° C.) shall be returned 
from dairies to serve as food for cattle and pigs. Exceptions 

from this rule may take place when the heating cannot be per- 

formed on account of an accident, which fact shall be made 
known to the person to whom the milk is to be returned. 

The heating mentioned in this section shall also apply to all 
cream destined for the making of butter for exportation. 

The sediment scraped off the sides of the cream separator 
during the cleaning of the same shall be burned. 


SECTION 7. 


* 
“None but such milk and buttermilk as has been sufficiently 
proved in the opinion of the Minister of Agriculture to have been 
heated to a temperature of at least 64° Reamur (80° C.) shall 
be imported from abroad. The Minister of Agriculture shall, 
however, be entitled to grant exemption from the above prohibi- 
tion when special circumstances necessitate 


The carrying out of the provisions of this act shall be en- 
forced by the veterinary police, the custom-house officers and the 
butter and margarine inspectors in accordance with the directions 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 7 


SECTION &. 


SECTION 9. 


Offenders against the provisions of sections I, 2, 3, 6 and 7 
shall be liable to fines of from 10 to 20 Kr. for the first offense, 
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MEASURES AGAINST ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS IN DENMARK. 


in case of repetition to fines of from 20 to 200 Kr. Repeated 
offences against section 6 shall not be looked upon as such if. 
at least one year has elapsed since the offender was last fined. 
The fines shall accrue to the exchequer. The proceedings in these — 
cases shall be summary. In the case mentioned in section 7 the | 
prohibited articles shall be confiscated and heated to the tem-_ 
perature defined in the above section. In Copenhagen the pro- | 
ceeds of the sale of such articles shall accrue to the municipal 
‘und, in other places to the poor fund. 


This act, -_ “a not apply to the Faroe Islands, ‘shall EP 
come into force October I, 1904. 


In North Dakota the state allows no compensation whatever 
to owners who suffer loss occasioned by bovine tuberculosis, yet © 
a law has been passed there providing for state aid in the case of 
glandered horses. 


Tue Grim REAPER.—Death has been uncommonly busy dur- 
ing the past year. Old Sam Garlick passed in his checks last — 
week, aged eighty-three; Aunt Peggy Skinner skipped the gut- 
ter at sixty, and Jake Spooner’s stump-tailed bull died a linger- 
ing death of hollow horn. Thus passeth away mankind and 
youth in its very prime.—( Tripoli Leader, Ia.) 


A NesrasKA Wepp1InG.—A beautiful wedding took place 
early in October at the home of Mr. James Ely, Auburn, Nebr., 
when his charming daughter, Miss Alice Ely, was united in mar- 
riage to H. L. Feistner, D.V.S. Both Dr. Feistner and his bride 
are natives of Nebraska. We quote from an Auburn, Nebr., 
paper: “‘ Dr. Feistner is a veterinary surgeon by profession and 
there is not another young man in the city who possesses a more 
sterling character than he. Sincere in all his beliefs, loyal to 
what he thinks is right, self-respecting in the largest sense of 
the word, with scrupulous regard for integrity, he has in him the 
elements which will make him a highly successful man, and 
one who will have the respect of all of his fellows.” The _ 
Review congratulates Dr. and Mrs. Feistner, wishing them long _ 
life and much happiness. 
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IMPORTANT RELATION OF THE VETERINARIAN 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH.* 


By Frep. J. Mayer, M. D., Spectat MepicaL INspector LOUISIANA 
Boarp OF HEALTH, SECRETARY LOUISIANA STATE 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


In the State of Louisiana, outside of New Orleans, not many 
years ago, the veterinarian was an unknown quantity ; horse doc- 
tors galore infested every community who, for a song, yea, 
verily, too often without a note of warning, armed with a gen- 
eral utility barlow blade, reeking with microbian filth, would 
scrape the buccal mucous membrane of one’s favorite steed to 
cure the botts, deliver a sledge hammer blow on a plank laid 
over the poll of your Arabian for cerebral congestion, trephine 
the forehead with a common wood auger or tenpenny nail driven 
home for blind staggers; saw off the tail of the dove-eyed Jersey 
for hollow horn; instantaneously relieve glanders by forced in- 
halation of the fumes of burning feathers, filthy rags or noxious, 
malodorous weeds; infallibly cure anthrax by inunction, incan- 
tations, bleeding or cruel, crucial incisions in the tumors; stop 
tetanus by counter irritants, stuffing the wound with burnt wool 
and drenching with cockroach tea; and as a general alterative 
and tonic, or for kidney troubles, weak back, sore eyes or blind- 
ness, or as a last resort, when other procedure, medical or surgi- 
cal, had failed, they would cut out the hooks and with a germ- 
infected blade remove the nictitans membrane which nature 
provides the horse in lieu of hands to cleanse the eye of foreign 
bodies; in view of all these barbarous practices, is it a wonder 
that this correlated branch of medicine and comparative anat- 
omy fell into disrepute, and that the horse doctor had no status 
in medical and scientific circles. But a great change has come 
about; how great the change is manifested by the passage of Act 
22 of 1908, regulating veterinary practice. Section 15 pre- 
scribes : 
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“That any person who practices or attempts to practice vet- 7: 

erinary medicine or veterinary surgery in this state without a 
having first complied with the provisions of this act shall, for 
each and every instance of such practice be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof be fined in the sum of not — 
less than $25 nor more than $100 or imprisonment for not less — 
than one month nor more than six months, or both, at the dis- | 
cretion of the court, and any person filing or attempting to file 
as his own a license of another, or a forged affidavit of identifica- 
tion, shall be guilty of a felony and upon conviction thereof shall © 
be subject to the punishment prescribed by law for the crime of | 
forgery. All fines for offense under this act shall be paid over > 
to the Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners to constitute a 
part of the fund of said board.” 

“Section 18. Be it further enacted, That the Grand Jury of 
each parish in this state is hereby given inquisitorial power over 
all offenses against or violations of this act, and the judges of the 
State District Courts shall give the same in their charges to the 
Grand Juries, and it shall be the duty of the Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners or any member thereof to report any viola- 
tion of this act to the proper authorities.” 

And Act 274 of 1908: 

“An Act to encourage the breeding of live stock; to create | 
and established the Louisiana Live Stock Sanitary Board, specify- 
ing who shall constitute the same and how they shall be ap- 
pointed ; fixing compensation for the service of members, dele- 
gating powers and authority for regulating live stock sanitary 
matters and the right to establish and maintain quarantine lines, 
prevent the introduction and spread of Texas and tick fever or any 
of the infectious or contagious diseases of live stock ; appoint offi- 
cers and inspectors for the enforcement of regulations, and to fix : 
their compensation; to prescribe their qualifications, powers and 
duties and to prescribe penalties for the violation of this act; to 
provide a sufficient appropriation to carry this act into effect.” 

The final passage of these acts show that the people are 
awakening to the difference between the educated veterinarian 
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and the horse quack, and to no one factor or collection thereof is 
this more attributable than to the ethical teachings by precept 
and example of your learned president, who as Professor of Com- 
parative Medicine in the State Agricultural College, as Agri- 
cultural Editor of the New Orleans Picayune, as ofttimes con- 
ductor and lecturer to Farmers’ Institutes, he has won the dis- 
tinction by universal consent of being called State Veterinarian, 
and as such consulted by municipalities and parishes, although 
no such office exists in law; but he has done more, as President 
of the State Sanitary Association, as honorary member of the 
State Medical Society, as one of the original protagonists of 
the Louisiana System of Hygienic Education, he has raised the 
veterinarian above his honorable calling to a still higher plane— 
that of the sanitarian. 

For too many centuries the reproach has lain against prac- 
titioners of medicine, whether among men or the lower animals, 
epitomized in the lines of the caustic poet : 


“Some fell by laudanum and some by steel 
a And death in ambush lay in every pill; -. 
The piercing caustics ply their spiteful power, 
Emetics wrench and keen cathartics scour; te 
The deadly drugs in double doses fly 
And pestles beat a martial symphony.” a 


A wholesome reaction has set in, in both branches of medi- 
cine, and polypharmacy is giving way to drugs administered for 
certain physiological effects, to serum-therapy and other meas- 
ures to strengthen or increase the phagocytic resistance to patho- 
genesis and to measures of prevention. Who in medicine to-day 
would think of combating tetanus in man or horse without re- 
sorting to the prophylactic use of anti-tetanic serum? In the 
cholera of both man and the hog, the immunizing value of vac- 
cine virus, while yet in the experimental stage, holds forth some 
promise, indeed in the latter recent reports are gratifying in a 
lessened mortality; but it is not alone as an advocate of pre- 
ventive medicine in veterinary practice that your attention iS 
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is asked but to the “Relation of the Veterinarian to Public 
ept Health,” and that his first duty and highest function, like that : 
m- of the physician, is to protect the public health, by bringing to 
Ti- bear the modern teachings of veterinary sanitary science to the 
yn- suppression and prevention of disease common to man and the 
lis- lower animals. 

an, This newly recognized responsibility raises the veterinarian to 
gh full fellowship with his medical brother, for no medical man is 
ent better equipped than the comparative anatomist and physiologist 
the to teach and practice those preventive measures for the suppres- 
of sion of contagious and infectious ills that depend on the lower 
the animal kingdom for their transmission to man, or that are inter- 
communicable. 


A Post-GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE. 


May I be pardoned the temerity of expressing the hope that 
this great international organization will take the initiative in 
establishing a post-graduate school or Institute of Comparative 
Medicine devoted to the study of those diseases common to man 
and the lower animals, and to the relation of insects to disease 
in both, where medical men and veterinarians may take a course, 
which neither should neglect; and that the university extension 
feature pursuant to the Louisiana System of Hygienic Educa- 
tion be added thereto and made its capstone. This system is 
based on the principles that: “ Life is not mere living, but the 
enjoyment of health;” that “ The sanitary safety of the repub- 
lic is the supreme law;” that education must precede sanitary 
legislation to make the latter effective; that, having an inalien- 
able constitutional right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, all of which are inseparably connected with the sound mind 
in a sound body, it is the highest duty of the state to furnish 
this instruction to the masses; that this instruction can best be 


yme conveyed by the Louisiana System which correlates and co- 
na ordinates all educational factors, medical, veterinary, legal, peda- 
yre- gogical and clerical, and focuses them on the supreme duty and 


effort of enlightening the masses in the cause and prevention of 
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Dy communicable diseases, and most especially of those common to ; nak 


man and the lower animals or that are conveyed by insects, this the 
being accomplished by a course of illustrated public lectures, be- the 


; fore colleges, high schools, agricultural, pedagogical institutes ; teet 
before legal, clerical, press and other conventions, and by special bee: 
popular institutes of hygiene, by correspondence, sanitary cate- ser\ 
chisms and hygienic sermons. This scheme of hygienic educa- its | 
tion, never carried out in its entirety, was tentatively tested in 

Louisiana in the early eighties, passed the experimental stage 
successfully in the nineties, and in 1905-6 converted an entire mals 
people, black and white, to the mosquito doctrine of yellow fever entr, 
transmission, so that to-day the bronzed dragon of death no care. 

7 longer stands as a menace to the commercial advancement of the sorti 

i state. inate 
. The intelligent application of the principles of this scheme eartl 
of education to the larger problems involved in other communi- and 
cable diseases, will have the same effect in removing the annual by in 

. 4 blight that falls upon the home and farm. But is there any ease | 

 erying necessity for such an Institute of Comparative Medicine? orst | 
Does a high humanitarianism plead for it, or does public econ- Polle 
omy demand it? Are physicians and veterinarians sufficiently have 
posted in comparative medicine to preclude the necessity for its physi 
establishment? One fact alone would warrant its founding, some 
and that is that there are still some who, wrapping the mantle of instan 
the great Koch about them, insistently deny the possibility of the wanto 
- intercommunicability of human and bovine tuberculosis. sanita: 
A brief allusion to some of the other diseases common to man the lat 
and the lower animals will add strength to the argument in roads 
favor of its establishment, permit me then “to tell you that, the spc 
which you yourselves do know.” body, | 
ActINoMycosis.—How many modern specialists in medi- buzzar 

cine or even the all-round, well-posted general practitioner would germ, | 
recognize a case of actinomycosis in the family cow, and trace the ori 

~a connection to some case that had baffled his skill, and yet the of buz; 

-- sporogenous Actinomyces bovis (ray fungus) is perceptible to the to past 
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naked eye in the pus and secretions of those infected, and 
the disease is common to both man and the domestic animals, 
the infection entering through mouth or nose, wounds, decayed 
teeth or infected food; while its intercommunicability has not 
been proven, it is generally recognized that barley, oats or rye 
serve as a vehicle for the fungus. Crookshank has pointed out 
its long and frequent unrecognized existence in England. 


ANTHRAX.—How frequently in both man and the lower ani- 
mals has the sporogenous Bacterium anthracis (Charbon) found 
entry through wounds, abrasions, etc., in skinning charbonous 
carcasses, or in eating their meat or drinking infected milk, or in 
sorting wool of charbonous sheep, or eating foodstuffs contam- 
inated by infected flies or grown on infected pastures where 
‘arthworms brought up the spores, as pointed out by Pasteur, 
and more recently confirmed by Bollinger, or by being bitten 
by infected flies or mosquitoes. One would suppose that a dis- 
ease known to Moses and described by Homer, and probably the 
first disease in which the agency of bacteria was indicated by 
Pollender (1849), Davaine (1863) and Koch (1876), would 
have attracted more general attention, for its suppression by 
physicians and lawgivers, on the Gulf littoral of Louisiana, where 
some of the finest grazing savannahs in the world have in many 
instances been made unfit for stock raising because of the willful, 
wanton and persistent neglect to cremate or deeply inter with 
sanitary precautions all infected litter and charbonous carcasses, _ 
the latter ofttimes dragged at the tail end of a cart over country 
roads probably infecting every foot of territory traversed, since 
the sporulation of the Bacillus anthracis takes place outside of the — 

body, as it requires free oxygen; and then dumped where dogs, 
buzzards and flies serve as wide distributors of this resistent 
germ, entering new channels of infection, sometimes miles from 
the original focus of infection, carried on the feet or excreta — 
of buzzards, or washed by creeks that traverse —_ infected area — 
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Small wonder that the disease has caused an economic loss, in 
one year on a single plantation, enough to have established and 
endowed an Institute of Comparative Medicine in every parish 
where a focus of infection exists. 


GLANDERS, caused by the non-sporogenous anaerobic Bacillus 
mallet found in the nasal secretions of glandered animals, and 
easily destroyed by boiling or bacillicides of ordinary strength, 
is another disease of animals (horses, asses) contracted by man 
through handling diseased horses or their trappings, the bacillus 
finding entry through wounds, abrasions or the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, and yet how infrequent is the necessary dis- 
infection practiced of the soiled discharges of those infected, 
even where the disease is recognized, and how often is destruc- 
tion of all diseased animals postponed until the whole drove is 
infected; in the rural districts of Louisiana no effort is made to 
protect the infected from flies, mosquitoes or other insect car- 
riers of bacteria, nor is mallein resorted to as a diagnostic test 


in epidemics of epizootic where a reasonable suspicion of gland- 
ers should exist. 


Busonic PLacuE.—The continued existence of the plague in 
South America, and its recent presence in California, is near 
enough to centres of rodent population in the United States for 
serious thought and active steps for the destruction of rats. The 
Indian Commission recently reported that ‘ Bubonic plague in 
man is entirely dependent on the disease in the rat, being con- 
veyed from rat to rat, and from rat to man by the rat flea; that 
these infectious fleas are frequently carried in clothing and bag- 
gage.” More recently they quoted Verjbitski’s doctoral thesis 
wherein, among other things, he has shown that all fleas and 
bugs which have sucked the blood of animals dying from plague, 
contain the Bacillus pestis; that their feces contain them as long 
as the Bacilli pestis are present in their intestines; that infected 
fleas communicate the disease for three days, and bugs for five 
days after infection; that the Bacilli pestis can remain virulent 
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Ss, in | for five months on infected textiles; that while the rat flea does 
and not bite man, human fleas bite rats, and that fleas on dogs and 
ish cats bite both man and rats; that human fleas and fleas on cats 
and dogs can live on rats, which accounts for the infection of 
many children in India after playing with these domestic animals. 


ulus Dr. McCoy, M. H. S., has also observed leprosy in rats in 
and San Francisco; add these sanitary dangers to the great economic 
igth, loss inflicted by the rat, by what it eats and destroys, and the 
matt sanitary and economic necessity of exterminating them is ap- 
illus parent. The veterinary sanitarian by his greater knowledge of 
onal animal life than the medical sanitarian will find here a wide field 
dis- for usefulness and civic duty, for he is the one the public will 
cted, naturally turn to for information and advice on this subject in 
ae the event of plague visitation. 
HypropHosia.—The unrecognized germ of which is con- 
a. veyed to man by the bite of any animal infected, whether dog, 
oul wolf, horse or cat, is probably also conveyed by midges and 
ail flies (Nocard) and mosquitoes, and by the milk of the infected. 


Here is a disease recognized since the days of Aristotle, for 
which Pasteur provided a method of attenuating the virus re- 


je in sulting in an antitoxine vaccine for the protection of individuals, 
near and yet only a small per cent. of those bitten ever receive the 
s for treatment, and many that do are too far gone to be benefited 
The as free cauterization of the wound should have taken place within 
le in thirty minutes after being bitten, or by failure to note what 
con- Roux has pointed out that the saliva of a mad dog is virulent 
that for three days before symptoms appear. Surely the combined 
bag- influence of the medical and veterinary professions ought to force 
hesis the passage of dog-muzzling ordinances in every community and 
and the killing of ownerless dogs, the maudlin sentimentalist to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
long SMALLPOX.—Over one hundred years have elapsed since — 
ected Jenner gave us a prophylactic, the intelligent application of which - 


"five has stamped out the disease in Germany so effectually that Nie-_ 
ulent meyer twenty-five years ago in substance said that it had lost 
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its significance there, and was only seen among barbarous people. 
The veterinary profession could aid in lifting this reproach and 
in breaking down the prejudice against vaccination, by installing 
a vaccine farm in every populous centre, giving the masses an 
opportunity of seeing how the vaccine is made and receiving the 
inoculation fresh from a healthy calf, as was once done in Lima 
by the Peruvian authorities in their successful effort in breaking 
down the unreasonable prejudice against it. 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to call the atten- 
tion of a profession that was the first to apply the tuberculin 
test to cattle and that pointed out the danger of milk from tuber- 
culous cattle which causes such enormous loss in human life and 
money, for in the United States alone, twice as many souls died 
from tuberculosis in 1907 as died from yellow fever there in one 
hundred years, and the economic loss there has been conserva- 
tively estimated at 300 millions of dollars annually. It is as- 
sumed that the intercommunicability of human and bovine tuber- 
culosis is accepted by you in spite of the statement of Koch, in 
1go1, that “human tuberculosis differs from bovine, and can- 
not be transmitted to cattle.” 

The researches and writings of Behring, McFaydean, Crook- 
shank, Ravenel, Salmon, Smith, Mohler, Moore, Melvin, Cotton 
and Schroeder, and both the eminent British and German Commis- 
sions on Tuberculosis, have most convincingly negatived the con- 
clusions of Koch and confirmed the early teachings of Villemin 
(1865) and Chauveau (1868) as to the intercommunicability of 
human and bovine tuberculosis. Behring’s experiments proved 
its transference to man through the medium of tuberculous milk, 
and that a large per cent. of infants are infected in this way; his 
experiments on newborn foals, calves and guinea pigs proved that 
the baccilli could pass through the intestine into the blood current 
while later in the development of the mucous membrane, their 
passage was inhibited, and he concluded the same obtained in in- 
fants, which would account for the greater frequency of tuber- 


culous infection in infancy. Since from five to seventy-five per 
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cent. of the dairy herds tested throughout this country respond 
to the tuberculin test, we have here unquestionably the chief 
source of tuberculotic infection in children. The Schneiders of 
Cruzot proved that in France, for in combating depraved milk 
and furnishing a wholesome quality, they reduced the infant mor- 
tality during the first year of life (the most dangerous period) 
from eighteen per cent., the average for all France, to nine = 
cent. in one year. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that fifty per cent. of the 
infant mortality of Christendom is due to the ingestion of tuber- 
culous milk, that the assertion of the Royal Commission (1895) 
that: “ As regards man we must believe that any person who _ 
takes tuberculous matter into the body as food incurs some risk 
of acquiring tuberculous disease.” The Bacillus tuberculosis, — 
whether human, bovine, avian or ichthian, is probably the same, 
differing only in so far as the nature of its environment makes — 
necessary for its existence, this difference being modified or 
changed when introduced into a new environment as by suc- 
cessive passages through different animals, even where the change 
is from avian to animal, or from mammalian to cold-blooded ani- — 
mals. 

Milk, “the great uncooked food,” is the vehicle of trans- 
mission of other diseases, ¢. g., the Bacillus diphtheriae, which has __ 
been found in the ulcers and milk of cows and proliferating in— 
the raw milk after it is drawn. Hundreds of epidemics of scar- 
let fever have been traced to the milk supply, infected by being — 
exposed to the sick or convalescent, or through bottles from the 
sickroom not properly sterilized. 

Anthrax, as hereinbefore stated, has been conveyed by both 
the milk and meat, and yet the masses fear more the milk of cows 
that have been vaccinated, although the latter is entirely safe; 
as to meat, the wonder is the infection is not more general. A 
wealthy town in South Louisiana has an open market, daily 
cleaned by a flock of buzzards, whose beaks and feet laden with 
microbian filth convey the Bacillus anthracis to the cleaver’s 
block. 
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Matta Fever has been traced to the milk of goats infected 
with the Micrococcus melitensis (Bruce), and so the list of milk- 
borne diseases could be extended, including cowpox, gastro- 
enteritis, milk sickness and the relation of the last to low, swampy 
areas, and the milk of cows suffering with puerperal sepsis, sup- 
purative wounds or any condition likely to septically affect the 
milk supply, not to speak of typhoid fever and the many out- 
breaks traceable to the milk supply from cows drinking sewage- 
polluted water, or milked by typhoid convalescents, many of 

whom remain walking laboratories for the production of the 
Bacillus typhosis, or milk that has been received in cans washed 
in polluted water, or milk in which an infected fly has accidentally 
dropped, suffice it that milk from the time it leaves the cow until 
it reaches the consumer should be carefully guarded from in- 
fection, whether from diseased cows, or cows improperly housed 
or fed, or from cows in a tuberculous environment. 

What a field for the philanthropy and labors of the veterinary 

sanitarian; as your profession first applied the tuberculin test to 
cattle, which is a reliable diagnostic in ninety-seven per cent. of 
~ cases when properly applied, and through the use of which we 
must in a measure be guided in eliminating tuberculosis from 


dairy herds, continue the good work and teach the multitude, 
- for it is only through an enlightened public opinion that the 
- sanitarian can hope to find that co-operation necessary to secure 
the enactment of sound sanitary laws covering the subject matter 


of this paper, and their execution when enacted. Every state 
should have an Institute of Comparative Medicine, whether it 
should be in connection with the state universities or the medical 
or veterinary colleges, or the Department of Agriculture, is not 
material, so the basic principle of the scheme is preserved—the 
education of the masses. In a city like New Orleans, whose 
~ geographical position entitles it to be the entrepot of the Mis- 
-sissippi Valley, Latin-American and Oriental trade, it should be 
in connection with a great veterinary school, the establishment of 

which would be more than self-supporting; first, by reason of its 
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proximity to Latin-America, from which source it could draw 
matriculants ; second, because of semi-tropical conditions there, it 
would afford the exporting interests unrivaled opportunities of 
studying tropical diseases in horses, mules and horned cattle, 
and give a tremendous impetus to stock raising in the South. 
The Gulf littoral could supply the tropical world with a grade of 
medium sized, wiry mules, suitable for agricultural and war pur- 
poses and better able to stand continuous work and strain in the 
tropics than the Northern breeds, but the successftl pursuit of — 
this occupation is contingent on the knowledge to be obtained 
in a veterinary institute. 

But the humanitarian overshadows the economic; the great _ 
question of the hour is, Shall we in the light of presentknowledge, _ 
and ability to do so, limit the encroachment of that great white 
plague that annually cuts down, in our own country, and in the 
flower of life, one-fifth of a million of human souls, and many at _ 
an age of greatest productivity and usefulness, and consigns them > 
to the scrap pile of oblivion? A part of the responsibility of pre-- 
vention rests on your profession, hence the “ important relation | 
‘ of the veterinarian to public health.” 


FIFTY-EIGHT cases of typhoid fever occurred from milk fur-— 
nished to sixty-nine families from a dairy in which an attend- 
ant had typhoid. The attendant, though ill, milked the cows 
and attended his sick wife, who also had typhoid. The excre- 


r ments were emptied in an open cesspool where millions of flies 
e gathered. This is an instance in which Denver finds herself, 
t and the veterinary fraternity earnestly hopes that the city will 
wake up and pass a law creating the office of dairy and milk | 
al inspector and when such law is enacted put a competent veter- : 
ot inarian in charge of it, not someone trained along other lines. — 4 
- RECENTLY a student of the Colorado Agricultural College i 
se was taken sick. A diagnosis of appendicitis was made and an i 
S- operation recommended, which was undergone by the patient. ; 
be At the operation there was found, instead of one vermiform ap- f 
pendix, three appendices, one in a normal state, one containing — 


some earthy concretions, and a third containing much pus and — 
its in a sloughing condition. 
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| THREE DISEASES OF ANIMALS WHICH HAVE 
RECENTLY ASSUMED IMPORTANCE ] 
TO THE STATE SANITARIAN.* 


By Joun R. Mou Ler, CHIEF OF PATHOLOGICAL Division, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
Inpustry., U. S. Dept. oF AGRICULTURE. 


. _ The three diseases to which I desire to call your attention 
7 to-day are infectious anemia (swamp fever), mycotic lymphan- 
gitis (pseudo-farcy), and chronic bacterial dysentery (Johne’s 
disease). These diseases have recently been found to have a 
greater distribution in the United States than has heretofore been 
known, and they have therefore assumed importance to you as 
state sanitary officers, not only on account of their own individual 
character but also because of the great similarity which they bear 
to other more common infections with which they may be readily 
mistaken. A brief discussion of the more important features of 


each of these three diseases will be given below. 


Infectious anemia, known also as swamp fever, American 
surra, malarial fever, and typhoid fever of horses, the unknown 
disease, no-name disease, plains paralysis, and pernicious anemia, 
has recently been the subject of much investigation, and the 
cause of the disease has now been definitely determined as an 
ultramicroscopic body which is capable of passing through the 
“ pores of the finest Pasteur filter, like the infection of foot and 
mouth disease, rinderpest, hog cholera and similar diseases. The 
disease is most prevalent in low-lying and badly-drained sections 
of the country, although it has been found in altitudes as high as 
7,500 feet on the marshy pastures during wet seasons. Therefore 
proper drainage of infected pastures is indicated as a preventive. 
It is also more prevalent during wet years than in dry sea- 


INFECTIOUS ANEMIA. 


* Presented to the twelfth annual meeting of the Inter-State Association of Live Stock 
Sanitary Boards at Washington, D. C., Sept. 14, 15, 16, 1908. 
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sons. It usually makes its appearance in June, and increases in 
frequency until October, although the chronic cases may be seen 
in the winter, having been contracted during the warm season. 


Cause.—It has been conclusively proven that infectious 

4 anemia is produced by an ultramicroscopic organism which is 
MAL transmissible to horses, mules and asses by subcutaneous inocu- 
lation of blood serum. The virus which is present in the blood 

may be transmitted to a number of equines in a series of inocu- 


tion lations by injecting the whole blood, the defibrinated blood or the 
han- blood serum which has been passed through a fine Pasteur filter, 
ine’s thus eliminating all the visible forms of organismal life, includ- 
ye a ing bacteria, trypanosoma, piraplasma, etc. This virus has also 
been been found to be active in the carcass of an affected animal 
ul as twenty-four (24) hours after death. Following the injection of 
dual the infectious principle there is a period of incubation which may 
bear extend from ten (10) days to one and one-half (112) months, at 
adily the end of which time the onset of the disease is manifested by 
2s of a rise of temperature. If uncomplicated the infection runs a s 
chronic course, terminating in death in from two (2) months to 
a one and one-half (12) years, or even longer. The probability 
" of the virus being spread by an intermediate host such as flies, 
rican mosquitoes, internal parasites, etc., is now receiving careful con- 
10WNn sideration. From experiments already conducted it appears that 
emia, this disease, formerly supposed to be confined to Manitoba and 
| the Minnesota, is more or less prevalent in Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
iS an rado, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota and Texas. 
SymMproms.—Swamp fever is characterized by a progressive, 
; and pernicious anemia, remittent fever, polyuria and gradual emacia- 
= tion in spite of a voracious appetite. The disease begins to 
el manifest itself by a dull, listless appearance, and by general _ 
gh weakness, the animal tiring very easily. This stage is followed 
i closely by a staggering, swaying, uncertain gait, the hind limbs 
ie being mostly affected. There is also noted a weakness and ten- 
sal derness in the region of the loins, and at the same time the pulse 
e Stock 


increases in rapidity and may run as high as seventy (70), though 
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weak, stringy and intermittent. The temperature may rise to one 
hundred and three (103) degrees or higher, remaining high for 
several days, and then dropping, to rise again at irregular inter- 
vals. Towards the end of the disease, the temperature occasion- 
ally remains persistently high. The horse may improve for a 
time, but usually this temporary improvement is followed by a 
more severe attack than the first. Venous regurgitation is some- 
times noticed in the jugular before death. The quantity of urine 
passed is enormous in some cases. Death finally occurs from 
exhaustion or syncope. 

The blood shows a gradual but marked diminution of red 
corpuscles, the count running as low as two million corpuscles 
per cubic millimeter, the normal count being seven million per 
cubic millimeter. If the blood is drawn from such an animal, 
the resulting red clot with be about one-fifth (1/5) of the 
amount drawn. Occasionally a slow dripping of blood-tinged 
serum from the nostrils is observed as a result of this very thin 
blood oozing from the mucous membranes. Petechia are some- 
times noticed on the membrana nictitans and conjunctiva, and 
paleness of the visible mucous membranes is usually in evidence, 
although they may have a yellow or mahogany tinge. Often a 
fluctuating, pendulous swelling may appear on the lower lip, 
point of elbow, sheath, legs, under the belly, on some other 
pendant portion, especially late in the disease, which is indicative 
of poor circulation, thinning of the blood and consequent loss of 
capillary action. 


Lestons.—A fter death the carcass is found to be very emaci- 
ated and anemic, the visible mucosai being very pale. This 
marked absence of adipose tissue makes skinning a difficult task. 
Subcutaneous and intermuscular edema and hemorrhages are fre- 
quently observed, although it is remarkable in many cases to see 
how few macroscopic lesions may be present. The predominating 
and most constant lesion is probably the petechia so often ob- 
served in the muscle or on the serous membranes of the heart. 
The heart is generally enlarged and may be the only organ to 
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show evidence of disease. In other cases the lungs may be 
studded with petechiz, with a serous exudate present in the tho- 
racic cavity. The pericardial sac, in addition to the petechiz 
already noted, generally contains an increased amount of fluid. 
The abdominal cavity may show a hemorrhagic condition of the 
intestines and peritonitis which probably results from overfeed- 
ing in consequence of the ravenous appetite present. The liver 
sometimes presents a few areas of degeneration although usually 
normal. Spleen is at times found to be enlarged and covered with 
petechiz. Kidneys may appear normal or anemic and flaccid, 
but microscopically they usually show a chronic parenchymatous 
degeneration. Lymph glands may be enlarged and hemorrhagic. 


DriaGNosis.—The diagnosis of the disease is not difficult, 
especially in advanced stages. The insidious onset, remittent 
lever, progressive emaciation and anemia, unimpaired or raven- 
ous appetite, staggering gait and polyuria are a train of symp- 
toms which make the disease sufficiently characteristic to differ- 
entiate it from other diseases affecting horses in this country. 
The peculiar relapsing type of fever is sufficient to differentiate 
it from the anemias produced by internal parasites, while it may 
he readily separated from surra by the non-susceptibility of cattle 
and the great ease with which the trypanosoma may be found 
in the latter affection. 

ProGNosis.—The prognosis of the disease is very unfavor- 
ble. Veterinarians in different sections of the country where the 
lisease is prevalent claim a mortality of seventy-five per cent. 

75%) or even higher. Recovery only takes place when treat- 
nent is begun early, or when the animal has a long convalescent 
period. 

TREATMENT.—The treatment of the disease has so far been 
lar from satisfactory. The iodide, permanganate and carbonate 
‘f potash have been used. Arsenic, axytol, quinine and silver 
‘reparations have been suggested, but all have been without 
iniform success. Intestinal antiseptics have been resorted to and 
he results are encouraging but not altogether satisfactory. 
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(40) grains of quinine, two (2) drams of acetanilid and thirty 
(30) grains of powdered nux vomica four times daily. In the 
late stages with weak heart action, alcohol should be substi- 
tuted for acetanilid. Cold water sponge baths may be given, 
and in addition frequent copious injections of cold water per 
rectum, which has a beneficial effect in reducing the temperature 
and likewise in stimulating peristalsis of the bowels, which, as 
a result of the disease, show a tendency to become torpid during 


the fever. Avoid giving purgatives unless absolutely necessary, 
on account of their debilitating effect, but instead give laxative, 
easily digestible foods. Not infrequently a dirty, yellowish tinge 
of the visible mucous membranes has been observed, in which 
cases twenty (20) grains of calomel in from two to four (2 to 4) 
~ drams of aloes in a ball of two-dram (2) doses of fluid extract 

of podophyllin may be given. Following the subsidence of the 
fever a tonic was administered, composed of iron, quinine, nux 


-vomica and gentian, in combination. 


Mycotic LyYMPHANGITIs. 
Epizootic lymphangitis, pseudo-farcy or Japanese farcy 1s 


a chronic contagious disease, particularly of equines, caused by a 
specific organism, the Saccharomyces farciminosis, and charac- 
terized by a suppurative inflammation of the subcutaneous lymph 
vessels and the neighboring lymph glands. Owing to the fact 
that this affection does not spread as an epizootic, and that its 
causal factor is an yeast-like fungus, the name mycotic instead 
of epizootic lymphangitis is suggested. This disease was first 
described by Italian and French veterinarians, and the specific 
organism was discovered by Rivolta in 1873. The presence oi 
the disease in the United States was first observed by Pearson in 
Pennsylvania in 1907, although it is probable that it has ex- 
isted in various parts of this country for many years. More 
recently its presence was definitely established in Ohio, Iowa, 


= 
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Symptomatic treatment seems to be the most dependable. For 
instance, Dr. Davison, of this Bureau, was able to reduce greatly 
the mortality from this affection by giving an antipyretic of forty 
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California and North Dakota, and there is a probability of its 
existence in Indiana and several Western states. The disease is 
also present in the Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands and 
Porto Rico. 
3ACTERIOLOGY.—The Saccharomyces farciminosis form 
slightly ovoid bodies 3-5 microns long and 2.4-3.6 microns broad, 
which are somewhat pointed towards the poles and have a sharp 
double contour. They have more or less of a homogeneous con- 
tent and grow by budding. This characteristic can be especially 
well observed in old growths on culture media. Their staining 
with the ordinary stains is quite unsatisfactory; however, they 
may be readily recognized in fresh smear preparations or in the 
hanging drop of a small quantity of the suspected pus, where the 
above described bodies can be distinctly noticed. 
A satisfactory method of staining the organism is the Claud- 
ius method, which is as follows 
Stain with I per cent. aqueous solution of methyl violet for 


I. 

Wah 

3. Place in a half-saturated solution of picric 
half minute. 

4. Decolorize with chloroform or clove oil. 

5. Treat with xylol. 

6. Mount in Canada balsam. 

The organisms grow very slowly in the various culture media ; 
it requires about ten days before vegetation is noticed on agar in 
the form of grayish-white granules which gradually grow to 
larger colonies, appearing considerably elevated and having a 
wrinkled surface. It also grows in bouillon in which a white 
flaky deposit makes its appearance after fifteen or eighteen days. 
In taking cultures it is advisable to open a fluctuating abscess 
over which the skin should be shaved and well cleaned with 
hichloride solution and alcohol. The abscess should be opened 
with a sterilized scalpel and culture media may then be inocu- 
lated in the usual way. In case of a mixed infection, the organ- 


ism may be isolated by plating. Sa has 
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MOHLER. 


The period of incubation varies greatly ; it extends from three 
weeks to four months or even longer. In artificial inoculations 
with pus through wounds in the skin, inflammation and swelling 
of the lymph vessels may be noticed in twenty to sixty days, 
which show in their course a development of hard nodules from 
which abscesses form. 

The natural infection is without a doubt caused through 
superficial wounds such as galls, barbed wire cuts, or through 
various stable utensils, harness, bandages, insects, etc. Solipeds 
are mostly susceptible but cattle may also be infected. 


Symptoms.—The inflammation of the lymph vessels is 
usually first observed in the extremities, especially one or both 
hind legs; it may also appear on the fore legs, shoulder or neck, 
more rarely on the rump, udder and scrotum. The lesions, as a 
rule, develop in the tissue adjacent to the place of inoculation. In 
the early stages of the disease the lymph vessels appear very hard 
and thickened, and along their course hard nodules develop, 
ranging in size from a pea to that of a hen’s egg. Later these 
nodules soften, burst spontaneously and discharge a thick yellow- 
ish pus. The surface of the resulting ulcers or abscess cavities 
soon fill up with exuberant granulations which protrude beyond 
the surface of the skin, giving a fungoid appearance. The af- 
fected extremities are considerably enlarged, similar to cases of 
simple lymphangitis. In rare cases the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils may also become affected, showing yellowish flat ele- 
vations and ulcerations, and these may extend by metastasis to 
internal organs. In cases where the mucous membrane is af- 
fected the submaxillary lymph gland may also become enlarged 
and suppurate. The constitutional symptoms accompanying this 
disease are not often marked or may be absent. There is usually 
only a very slight fever observed which seldom runs over 102° F. 
The appetite is not impaired except in the advanced cases. 


Lesions.—Of the anatomical changes the skin and the sub- 
cutaneous tissue show the most marked lesions. They may be- 
come 2/3-inch thick and indurated as the result of fibrous tissue 
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formation due to the inflammation present. On the bacon-like 


- cut surface suppurative areas and granulating sores may be 

ling noticed of various sizes; also enlarged lymph vessels filled with 

lays, clotted lymph mixed with pus. The neighboring lymph glands 

from are usually enlarged and frequently contain suppurating foci. 
Rarely the internal organs may show metastatic abscesses. 

ough D1aGnosis.—The diagnosis is based on the characteristic 

ough appearance of the ulcerations which show exuberant granulation 


ipeds ofa bright red color, inverted edges and a thick, creamy glutinous 
discharge. These manifestations differentiate the disease from 
glanders in which the ulcers are crater-like, do not contain ex- 
uberant granulations and the discharge is of a viscous, oily 
character. The submaxillary and other lymph nodes, as well 
as the corded lymphatics in glanders, are more firmly attached to 


Is is 
both 
neck, 


. the adjacent tissues, and are therefore less movable. In some 
— chronic cases of mycotic lymphangitis, however, the lesions may 
lop, closely resemble those of farcy, and in these cases the microscopi- 
ae cal examination of the pus will disclose the nature of the affec- 
ics. tion. In the pus the saccharomyces can be easily seen in the un- 
ae stained specimen and is Tecogmined by its size, shape and highly 
cia refractory double outline. 

a TREATMENT.—Treatment consists at the onset of the disease 
es of in entire extirpation of the nodules, lymph vessels and neighbor- 
f the ing lymph glands in case the lesions are localized. In cases where 
- ele- the nodules formed abscesses their opening is recommended, fol- 
sis to lowed by the application of the actual cautery or a 1-250 solu- 
s af- tion of bichloride of mercury. It must be borne in mind that the 
urged organism is highly resistant to almost every antiseptic and the 
y this best results will be obtained from the application of a solution 


ually of a strong antiseptic following the opening of the lesions. 
In the most favorable cases recovery results in from five 
to seven weeks; as a rule, however, it requires several months. 
PROPHYLAXIs.—In order to prevent the spreading of the dis- 
ease the affected animals should be isolated, the products of the 
disease should be destroyed, and the stable should be disinfected 
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with very strong liquid disinfectants in consideration of the great 
resistance of the causative organism. 


: CHRONIC BACTERIAL DYSENTERY. 


_ Chronic bacterial dysentery is a chronic infectious disease of 


bovines caused by an acid-fast bacillus simulating the tubercle | 


bacillus, and characterized by marked diarrhea, anemia and 
emaciation, terminating in death. 

Recently the disease has been observed in the United States 
for the first time by Pearson in Pennsylvania cattle and later by 


Beebe in Minnesota and Mohler in Virginia cattle, and in an im-_ 


ported heifer from the Island of Jersey, at the Athenia Quaran- 
tine Station of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


The former has proposed the name chronic bacterial dysen-— 
tery for this affection and it has also been termed Johne’s disease, - 
chronic bacterial enteritis, chronic hypertrophic enteritis and_ 
chronic bovine pseudo-tuberculosis enteritis by various European — 
investigators. The disease was first studied in 1895 by Johne and > 
Frothingham in Dresden, but they were inclined to attribute the — 
cause of the peculiar lesions of enteritis which they observed to- 


the avian tubercle bacillus. In 1904, Markus reported this dis- 
ease in Holland, and subsequently it was observed in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark and Great Britain. 

Cavuse.—The bacillus, which has been invariably demon- 
strated in the intestinal lesions and mesenteric lymph glands in 
this disease, is a rod about 2 to 3 microns long and 0.5 micron 
wide. It stains more or less irregularly like the tubercle bacillus 
and, moreover, the similarity goes further in that the organism 
is also strongly acid-fast, which fact led Johne and Frothingham 
to surmise that the disease was caused by avian tubercle bacilli. 
However, it has now been plainly demonstrated that the bacillus 
of chronic bacterial dysentery is readily distinguished from the 
latter organisms, for while it resembles the tubercle bacillus in 
form and staining qualities, no one has succeeded in growing it 


in culture media or in reproducing the disease by injecting ex- 
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periment animals. 
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" SyMptToMs.—Probably the first symptom noticed is that the 
P| animal is losing condition despite the fact that its appetite is good 
. -and the food nourishing. This is soon followed by a diarrhea 
which, while moderate at first, soon becomes excessive and may 
of be either irregular or persistent, the feces being of the consistency 
le of molasses and passed frequently. In the meantime the hair 
id _ becomes dry and harsh and the animal falls off considerably in 
weight. The temperature, however, remains about normal. The 
es . appetite does not seem to be greatly impaired until the last few 
by _ weeks of life, but nevertheless emaciation continues, the animal 
n- becomes more and more anemic, great muscular weakness and 
n- exhaustion are manifested and death follows, apparently as the 
result of the persistent diarrhea and great emaciation. The dis- 
n- ease may continue for four or five weeks or may last for a year 
Se, or even longer before death intervenes. 
- Lresions.—The lesions observed in post mortem are re- 
om markably slight and out of all proportion to the severity of the 
a symptoms manifested. The disease appears to start in the small ; 
“f intestines, especially in the lower portion where the lesions are 
- usually the most marked, but it also involves the large intestines, 
af including the rectum. The mucous membrane may alone be af- 
san fected, although usually in the long-standing cases the sub- 
mucosa is also invaded and the entire intestinal wall is then much 
E thicker than normal and the tissue infiltrated with an inflamma- 


tory exudate. The mucous membrane or inside lining membrane 
is markedly wrinkled or corrugated, showing large coarse folds 
with more or less reddening or hemorrhagic patches or spots on 
the summits of the ridges, especially noticeabie in the large in- 
testines. The mesenteric lymph glands are usually somewhat en- 
larged and appear watery on section. The other organs do not 
appear to be affected except from the anemia present in the lat- 
ter stages of the disease. 


DIFFERENTIAL D1AGNosis.—The principal disease with which 
bacterial dysentery may be confused is tuberculosis, but the ap- 
plication of the tuberculin test will readily diagnose the latter 
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disease while no reaction will be noted in case the injected — . 


be mistaken for the parasitic affections resulting from stomach 
worms (verminous gastritis) and intestinal parasites, especially 
uncinariasis, but a microscopic examination of the feces is nec- 


» 
is suffering with only the former affection. The disease may a 1 
essary in order to establish definitely the diagnosis. 


TREATMENT.—As with all other forms of infectious disease, 
7 


it is advisable to separate immediately the diseased and sus-  _ 


pected cattle from the healthy animals. The feces passed by the 
former animals should be placed on cultivated soil where healthy 
cattle would not be exposed to them, as the bacill1 producing the 
disease are readily found in such manure. The stalls, stables and | 
barnyards should also be thoroughly disinfected, special atten- 
tion being given to those places which have been soiled by feces. 
The administration of medicines has thus far been quite unsatis- 
factory, although treatment should be directed toward disinfect-_ 
ing the intestines with intestinal antiseptics, such as creolin in — 
two teaspoonful doses given twice daily, hypodermically. Salol, 
turpentine, or subnitrate of bismuth in a starch or wheat flour 
gruel may also give temporary relief, but the diarrhea is likely to - 
reappear and cause the death of the animal. In all cases the 
food must be carefully selected to assure good quality, and should 
consist preferably of nutritious dry feed. 


Vain ReEcRIMINATION.—* Calling names don’t make any 
real difference,’ said the conservative campaigner. No,” an- 
swered the scientist. “If it did those Latin titles we have be- 
stowed on germs would have discouraged them long ago.”— 
(Washington Star.) 


Owners of dairy cattle, in the State of New York, who- 
purpose to have their herds freed from tuberculosis and to keep 
said herds free from the disease, may, under the amended agri- 
cultural law, obtain state aid by complying with conditions pre- 
scribed by Commissioner of Agriculture, Raymond A. Pearson. 
Applications for examination for tuberculosis should be made 
on official blanks supplied by the Department of Agriculture. 
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DAIRY INSPECTION*, 
By W. G. Hottincwortu, D.V.S., Utica, N. Y. 


There is no subject of greater importance to the veterinarian, 
especially one who has the benefit of a rural practice, than dairy 
inspection. 

Why? Because the whole community subsists on products 
of the dairy during the most critical period of their physical ex- 
istence, and the health of the community depends largely upon 
the healthful condition of our dairies and the cleanliness of 
the products produced from such; and by competent inspection 
the death rate, especially among children, which is largely caused 
by polluted milk, either caused by neglect of the producer or 
the consumer, would be greatly lessened. I mentioned competent 
inspection. How are we going to have this come about? Only 
by protecting the young graduate from the illegal practition- 
ers that are scattered so thickly among us. They are thriving 
on what rightly belongs to the veterinarians who have fully 
complied with the laws. Now, if these laws are effective, why 
not make an example of some of them. If they are not, let us 
improve them. 

These unqualified men are a menace to the dairymen. They 
may be handy in a case of dystokia; but take, for instance, a 
dairyman that has anthrax in his herd. It is their notion that 
the cause of death is due to a poisonous weed. They take no 
precaution. Why? Because they do not know how. The owner 
will ask, What am I to do with this carcass? Why, skin it and 
give to chickens or hogs; maybe the dogs come in for a meal. 
Some bury it. How often you see or hear of someone infected 
by skinning a cow. Get dead animals off the premises if pos- 
sible; burn them; do not make a cemetery of the farm; thor- 
oughly disinfect the place where the cadaver has lain. 


*Read before the 19th annual meeting, N.Y. S. V. M. S., Utica, N. Y., September 3, 1908. 
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W. G. HOLLINGWORTH. 


Now, in regard to sporadic diseases. Their panacea is to 
cut a hole in the skin of the tail; sew in a piece of salt pork; 
bore a hole in the horn and pour turpentine in it and a 
pound of sul. magnesia. Others give a piece of salt pork to 
make them chew their cud, etc. It seems to me that we have 
enough to contend with without letting these fellows reap the 
harvest that rightly belongs to the others who are well worthy 
of proper recognition. 

In the city we have the automobile which, with a certain 
class, has developed a sort of insanity, “‘ Dementia Automobile- 
ania,’’ which in time, with the reckless handling of the ma- 
chines, more headstones and monuments, relief will come. In 
the country, we get the farm desertion, a very serious thing 
for the veterinarian and the state at large. 

The sons and daughters are flocking to the cities seeking 
work and when they get it they are not any way near compen- 
sated as they would be on the farm. The trouble is the rising 
generation want to see more life and gaiety, notwithstanding 
the ruination of health that such living leads to. 


The attraction on farms are many now to what they used 
to bée. There is the rural delivery; many farmers get the morn- 
ing papers as soon as their city friends, also their mail. There 
is the telephone; it is a rarity to go to a farmhouse and not 
see this instrument of gossip. There is the trolley roads that 
are constantly being built, much to the convenience of the farmer, 
along with the good roads movement. All these things, along 
with other ways of entertainment which can be advised, will lead 
to a way to check this “ dementia rusticana” that is prevailing 
at present. 

In regards to the good roads movement, the farmers must 
unite and see to it that the laws to check this horseless vehicle 
from ruining them be enforced, which they are doing by speed- 
ing so fast they suck up the top dressing and distribute it to 
the farm buildings and houses much to the detriment of clean- 
liness; in fact, the farmers have had to move their aeration 
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DAIRY INSPECTION. 


stands on account of this dust and dirt that comes in clouds from 
the roads caused by the excessive speed of the automobiles. 

A campaign of education would greatly help to benefit the 
dairymen. Farming and dairying now and years ago are en- 
tirely different. We want more educated farmers. When we 
come across a farmer’s son of intelligence that tries to learn, see 
to it that he is properly educated; have him attend an agricul- 
tural school; if money is lacking, there are philanthropic people 
that would lend the necessary funds; all they want is a personal 
note, and it would be a very ungrateful person that would not 
attend to this in due time. When he graduates, there will be 
plenty of openings awaiting him. He will set up a rivalry 
amongst the rest of the community where he is located; he will 
do things so differently and his ways will be copied. 

Our institutions of education should devote more time to 
agriculture, especially the high schools in rural districts. In- 
dustrialism is an important problem; have the hand and brain 
work in unison; more time should be devoted to plant and ani- 
mal life. Let them study languages, etc., that like, but it would 
be more credit for colleges to turn out more students of agri- 
culture than bank clerks, school teachers, etc. He is a factor 
in his community who has improved the condition of some vege- 
table, or, by scientific breeding, has improved his dairy. It 
wants an active brain to do such things, and by education a 
foundation has been laid for the student to build a good sub- 
stantial frame on, and by so doing you will keep them on the 
farms. 

The farmers are not the only ones that need the education; 
the consumers of the dairy products need it also. Some do not 
seem to realize what the farmer means to the success of this 
great country. Just think, for a moment, what would befall 
us if the farmer should change his ideas of livelihood. Take 
the dairy for one thing. There are some that have gone out 
of the dairy business for various reasons. One is the scarcity 
of help, and another is the insufficient compensation for the 
products of the dairy. Some have gone into sheep raising; others: 
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into hay and grain. Another is they find it impossible to com-_ 
ply with the regulations which they are required to live up to 


if they want to sell milk for city consumption. Here is where 
h 
can do and do it right. They, the veterinarian or the veterinary te 
inspector, are the ones that should attend to these regulations d 
rather than the health officials. 
Our farms are not as productive as they were years ago. th 

The fertility of the soil has been lost, due to constant vegeta-_ 
tion and not enough replenishing. The productiveness of the i 
soil is of great consequence to the dairyman. By constant fer- - 
tilization, he can produce sufficient food to supply his stock dur- “a 
ing the season that they cannot help themselves. os 
A farmer does not lose when he grains his stock; the manure Pe 

is of much more value by so doing, and the farmer, by not let- 
ting the refuse of the stable go to waste, greatly improves the - 
richness of the soil. Now, instead of having to dispose of some the 
of his stock, due to lack of sufficient fodder to winter them, oni 
he will have to increase his belongings. And here is a propo- on 
sition for a dairyman: That is to raise stock from his best cows, the 
and by so doing, he will have young stock to take the place tell 

of the ones to be discarded, and this is a very necessary thing for 
a dairyman to do. And another thing is to know which cows bac 
are paying their way. To do this is to number or name each coil 
and every milker in the herd and weigh the milk, and by so atid 
doing an accurate account can be kept. thar 
To be able to furnish dairy products to a community that iil 
is rapidly growing is a proposition which the farmer must wake — 
lip to. He is a necessity; we cannot exist without him. There ots 
is no doubt that a successful farmer or dairyman is a most in- dni 
dependent person. How many young men that have inherited . 
fortunes could make themselves useful to a community by in- sum 
vesting in a farm. ee 
I have a friend that bought a farm that cost him twenty ( <9 
thousand dollars ($20,000) by the time he had it stocked, etc. ste 


Last vear his gross receipts amounted to eight thousand dollars cons 
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($8,000), divided as follows: His dairy produced three thousand 
six hundred dollars ($3,600), his hogs two thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ($2,350), his sheep one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars ($1,750), and other receipts enough 
to make the amount. His total expenditure was four thousand 
dollars ($4,000), making his net receipts four thousand dollars 
($4,000) on the investment. Now, where could this man invest 
this amount and get such returns? 

It is a matter of much importance that our veterinary schools 
should see to it that they pay more attention to milk and meat 
inspection. Our boards of health would seek their advice in 
regard to such duties, and it would create a source of revenue 
for the qualified veterinarian, just as our neighboring State of 
Pennsylvania has done by passing a state meat inspection law. 

The veterinarian, and especially the rural practitioner, should 
be the one to encourage this dairy inspection, and that is what 
the country districts lack, is rural practitioners. The cities 
are caring for themselves. Many cows die just because the 
cost of getting a city veterinarian would be too great, and so 
the unqualified man is called in, much to the regret of the in- 
telligent farmer. 

To make dairy inspection a success, we must have laws to 
back it up, and at present there is a man at the head of the agri- 
cultural committee, a Mr. Boshart, a very large farm owner 
and business man and a thorough believer in the veterinarian, 
that is working on this line. The object of such legislation 
would be to better the products of the dairy farms and also 
benefit the producer in turn, and by so doing and with the help 
of the Agricultural Department stamp out the fraudulent con- 
ditions existing in some districts. 

A few words about the frauds that are going that the con- 
sumer has to pay for and the dairyman gets the blame un- 
justly. There are in this state five hundred and _ ninety-one 
(591) milk-gathering stations situated in different parts of the 
state; they purchase milk from the producer and reship it for 
consumption; the fraud consists in skimming milk and selling 
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it for whole milk. The procedure of this adulteration is as fol- 
lows: They put thirty-six (36) quarts or a little less of whole 


per cent. of the milk of some districts shipped to the cities is 
skimmed in this manner. Now, the amount that the consumer — 
is cheated out of will figure, no doubt, into the millions. The 


is clear profit for them if they are not caught. 
Naturally, pure milk rather than artificially purified milk is_ 
what we expect to produce under competent dairy inspection, and 
to accomplish this with the limited experience I have had in this 
line I have adopted a few rules to be governed by: 
I. Is to see to it that the buildings and surroundings are in 


as hygienic condition as possible. 
2. Proper care in feeding. 1 ¢¥t- 44% 
3. Healthful condition of herd. — 
Healthful condition of help. 


4 

5. Cleanliness of stables and cows. 

6. Certain requirements about milking, 

7. Proper care of milk immediately after milki 

8. Proper straining and cooling. 

9g. Proper care of utensils. 

10. Proper conveyance of milk. 

11. Agreement signed by producer and dealer. 

Rule 1. Barns should have all the light that is possible and 
good ventilation; if possible, have it situated on high ground: 


a cement floor is the best; surroundings must be clean; do not i 


have manure pile just outside of the door so the cows have to 
walk through it coming and going; it brings unnecessary filth 
to the stable and smears the appendages which greatly interferes 
with the milking, that is, as to cleanliness. 

Rule 2. In regard to proper care of feeding, if you expect 
to get milk you must feed; the quantity of milk depends on it: 
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it is better not to give dry rations just before milking on ac- 
count of the dust that naturally rises; if the dairyman insists, a 
moist food can be given; better not give food that might produce 
a taste or odor too near milking time as it might be noticeable 
in the milk; do not let silage remain about the stable, as the 
odor of it might be absorbed by the warm milk, if the milk is 
not taken out of the stable immediately after milking. 

Rule 4. The healthful condition of the help is very neces- 
sary; no sickly person should assume care of stock; in case of 
a contagious or infectious disease on the premises radical 
measures should be adopted, and so it may be in regard to 
convalescent stages; take typhoid, where the fzeces are infected 
for months after; some of the discharges might in some way 
pollute the water and in due time might infect the milk, and 
by so doing an outbreak of typhoid might result; there is diph- 
theria and scarlet fever also. 

The physicians in charge of rural patients should be com- 
pelled to see to it that strict measures are carried out in this 
line. Notify the dairy inspector, if there is one in the locality, 
and he in turn will govern himself accordingly. What would 
give a veterinary inspector more pride than to assume charge of 
an investigation of an outbreak of some contagious disease sup- 
posed to be due to milk pollution? That would be the case if 
veterinary inspection were established. The boards of health 
would find it necessary to call upon us. 

The rule as to milking—the words ‘ be clean’’—are neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration : 

Care of the milk after milking. As soon as the milker is 
through with a cow, he should remove the milk from the stable 
to a proper receiving place where the animal heat can be re- 
moved. The aeration of milk is a very necessary thing to do. 
It removes the gases and helps to remove the odor, but the 
stands must be located in a proper place, not along the roadside 
where it will collect the dust, etc., from them. The necessity 
of keeping milk at a low temperature, about 45 to 50 degrees F., 
as this checks bacterial growth. . 
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7 Care of the utensils. There has been a law passed which a 
_ makes this compulsory. I am of the opinion that the women are [ 

the ones to see to it that the utensils are kept clean. The woman m 
is a very necessary adjunct to the dairy farm; she is naturally 
more cleanly and observing about such things, but she must di 
7 not be made a drudge of. Give her a varied life. By so doing, be 
: -a great many more would be contented to remain on the farms be 
and get married to some farmer’s son, and they, in turn, start a fe 
life of industrialism on a scale within their means. fr 
Conveyance of milk. It is a common thing to see a farmer is 
carrying garbage and milk cans and possibly manure in the same qu 
wagon box; also milk exposed to the sun’s rays and possibly Wi 
has to be carried a long distance; this should be abandoned. me 
Healthful condition of herd. Of these rules the one that he 
gives me the most anxiety is the one pertaining to the health- no 
ful condition of the herd and I am in a quandary to know what to 
is going to be done to eliminate the diseased animals, the one ha 
most especially is tuberculosis, which is rapidly gaining head- be 
way in this state among our dairy herds. In 1897 I tested herds ins 
that supplied milk to my city by order of the Board of Health the 
and I found about 7 per cent. Now, within a year or two I have 
tested some herds in the same locality and found 60 per cent. car 
That may have just happened so, but it scares me to think of it, anc 
and I see no reason why other parts of the state should be dif- eve 
ferent, with the lax condition of affairs as they exist at the sor 
present time. Very often I am asked to test a herd. I am only self 
too willing to act if I have an opportunity of holding a post- can 
mortem examination on the reactors. Few comply with my sior 
request, but the large majority want to rid the dairies or herds que 
of this disease, only to dispose of the reactors to some innocent dep 
person. Now, this is the way that the disease is spreading. 
There is another serious proposition and that is over-testing, mer 
so to speak. Some dealers just previous to sale, knowing that com 
the prospective purchaser requires cows that will not react, will dair 
get tuberculin and inject them. They do not care whether they den 


have a reactor or. not. They have found out that a rec they 
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actor may not react a second time within a period of a few days. 
I always advise a purchaser that he had better retest in three 
months if he is anxious to have a healthy herd. 

The use of milk from the herd should be discontinued if any 
diseases should break out that is affecting any num- 
ber of them. The use of milk from any cow should 
be discontinued while she may be suffering with any 
febrile malady. It is quite proper not to use milk 
from a cow that has just freshened, or one that the afterbirth 
is retained, or one that is nearing the period of gestation. The 
quantity she gives is of no consequence and should not be mixed 
with the milk for human consumption. To have these require- 
ments lived up to a great deal depends on the dairyman, whether 
he is a conscientious person, or dishonest, or careless, or ig- 
norant. Whatever may be the cause the way to rectify it is 
to have the herd or herds under veterinary inspection, and I 
have every reason to think that a great deal of diplomacy can 
be used in such cases. Because we are trying to carry out dairy 
inspection there is no reason why we should get the enmity of 
the dairymen. 

Animals indisposed should be taken from the herd and proper 
care given them according to the nature of the case. There is 
another sad state of affairs: that is the falsified tests. I have 
every reason to believe that such are given out, and I am very 
sorry to think that one of our profession would belittle him- 
self for a mere sum to lend his signature for such purposes. He 
cannot have the interest of the dairy at heart, or his profes- 
sion, especially if he looks ahead and thinks what the conse- 
quences might be, as the healthful condition of the community 
depends much on reliable dairy inspection. 

The procedure of handling of tuberculosis by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I think, could be improved, in regard to 
compensation especially. It does not seem right to keep the 
dairyman the length of time without his check for the con- 
demned animals, if the state has the funds; if they haven't, then 
they should go slow. I can call to mind one herd that the state 
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officials tested early in the spring and as yet this dairyman has 
received no compensation. 

I think the post-mortems should be held in the neighboring 
vicinity so the results of such could be witnessed by the owner 
and neighbors as well as medical men, many of whom have 
never seen a case of bovine tuberculosis. Their indorsement 
would go a great ways. When they are shipped away it makes 
the farmer suspicious as to the findings. Of course, the owner 
has the privilege of going to see the same, but there is an extra 
expense for him. 

Many farmers are not advocates of the tuberculin test, but 
if you can demonstrate to them, before their eyes, what the test 
has done it will be a great help to us in regard to inspection. 
The health departments of our cities are asking for a better 
quality of milk. They are not partial to pasteurization but ask 
for clean milk from healthy cows. This is of as much conse- 
7 | quence as pure water, and some means must and will be ad- 
vanced to bring this about. Stamping out would be expensive 

and next to impossible. The Bang system would not be popular. 
Perhaps the time will come when we can immunize the young 
stock as successfuslly as is being advocated. 
As our population increases, so the demand for our dairy 
products will increase also. Take New York city. The demand 
pt milk increases at the rate of seventy-five thousand (75,000) 
quarts yearly, and other cities in proportion. A milk famine will 
= the result if some plans are not advanced to encourage the 
_ dairyman to continue this very necessary occupation, and make 
it an investment rather than a side issue. Dairy inspection would 
greatly help the farmer, as-the inspector would see to it that the 
dealer lives up to his contract as well as the producer. There are 
- some dealers that want the best end of the deal. 
It was only a few days ago that I saw a notice in the papers 
where the Department of Agriculture seized forty carloads of 
dirty cans that were going to be shipped back to the producer. 
: These cans must be thoroughly cleaned immediately upon empty- 
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ing. By proper inspection such cans as these would be watched 
and attended to. 

In regard to certified dairies, there is no doubt that these are 
blessings to a community. They have been brought about by 
dairy inspection and we must encourage them, as one in a lo- 
cality has wonderful influence upon neighboring farms. They 
have to get better prices for their products on account of the 
extra cost of producing them, but there is a ready market for 
such. 

There is one thing that the veterinary inspector should see 
to and that is to have the public have confidence in his judgment, 
so when they see his signature affixed to circulars of certified 
products they can depend on it. A man’s reputation or char- 
acter in a position of trust is worth more than gold. 


A RECENT number of The Breeders’ Gazette contains an ex- 
celent portrait of Dr. Wm. F. Pflaeging, State Veterinarian of 
W yoming. 

The next meeting of the New York State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Utica, December 8 to 11, will be devoted 
almost entirely to the consideration of bovine tuberculosis. 


“ THE REvIEw is a very welcome monthly visitor.” So says 
Horace B. F. Jervis, V.S., of Houlton, Maine, in sending his 
check for the renewal of his subscription. Dr. Jervis has just 
returned home from a European trip. 


A CareFuL DairyMAN.—“ There,” said the honest dairy- 
man, as he put a gallon of water into his two-gallon milk can. 
“No one shall say that my milk is not clean. If that don’t wash it, 
[ don’t know what will, unless I put in a little soap.” —(Harper’s 
‘eekly. ) 

Ir was a veterinarian, in the person of the newly-elected sec- 
retary of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society, John 
. De Vine, D.V.S., of Goshen, N. Y., who made the report 
f the proceedings of the recent International Congress on Tu- 
berculosis to the Medical Society of Orange County, N. Y., on 
the occasion of its recent quarterly meeting held at Port Jervis, 
October 20, 1908. 
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I DS. 
TUBERCULOSIS IN HERDS sy 


By C. J. MarsHatyt, V. M. D., UNiversity oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Read at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C., 1908. 


There is an increasing desire on the part of breeders and 
dairymen to get and to maintain herds free from tuberculosis. 
Consumers, physicians and veterinarians are also interested in 
this subject. By good luck or good management many herds 
have never been infected with tuberculosis. Even more care and 
better judgment may have been exercised in guarding herds 
that have become infected. 

Tuberculosis may be detected in the advanced stages by a 
physical examination. The physical diagnosis depends upon the 
stage to which the disease has progressed, its location and the 
cleverness of the observer. No pathognomonic symptoms are 
known by which the disease can be diagnosed in its incipiency 
and there is no case recorded of a herd that has been infected 
with the disease and made free from it where the diagnosis has 
depended on a physical examination alone. 

Ability to recognize the physical symptoms is an absolutely 
necessary qualification of the veterinarian, but by this means 
alone we have never been able to detect all cases and we may 
never hope to do so. In tuberculin we have an agent that will 
show the disease in all cases to within a very small percentage. 
Tuberculin has been used and its action has been critically stud- 
ied for the past eighteen years. We have yet to find one case 
where tuberculin has injured or has produced any ill effects in 
a healthy animal, when properly used. There is no doubt, in 
the minds of those who have studied it most critically and used 
it most extensively, of its reliability and harmlessness. It has 
been criticised for its abuse, not its use. 
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Tuberculin is but one link in the chain that is used to elimin- 
ate tuberculosis from a herd. When its judicious use is com- 
bined with the necessary isolation of reacting animals, thorough 
disinfection, ventilation and proper sanitation, its value cannot 
be gainsaid. We have a very large number of examples to show 
what it will do in controlling tuberculosis when accompanied by 
other measures for its suppression. 

Seeing is believing with many people, and too many cannot 
understand that a disease exists till they can see its external 
effects or experience losses from it. Unfortunately, in the case 
of this disease, much of the damage has been done before there is 
ocular evidence of its presence. 

The true cause of tuberculosis of cattle is no more a mys- 
tery; its presence can be detected at an early stage. Its con- 
tagious nature has been established beyond all doubt. The disease 
can be caused in no other way than by the tubercle bacillus and 
this germ does not multiply outside of the animal body, although 
it may retain its life and virulence for a long time. Agents for 
destroying the tubercle bacillus outside of the animal body are 
well known and can be applied practically. For these reasons 
the task of eliminating it is not impossible. It is, however, diffi- 
cult in some cases. 

We realize, more and more, that tuberculin is a safe, re- 
liable test when honestly and intelligently used. There is no 
doubt but that its use should be restricted to those who are com- 


‘petent and skilled in its use, as well as in the disease of animals, 


who possess good judgment and are as truthful as tuberculin is 
itself. There is no better means for defeating the value of this 
test than to allow it to become an household remedy. Any in- 
telligent person can soon learn to use a hypodermic needle and 
a thermometer. There are other things about the tuberculin 
test that are more complicated and at times men the most skilled 
in its use are put to their wit’s end to know how to handle 
peculiar questions that arise in connection with this subject. 
It would be as easy, and far safer for the community, to try to 
teach the average farmer to be his own blacksmith, wagon 
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builder, lawyer, physician, etc., as to instruct him to do his own 
testing for tuberculosis. We need more persons who are skilled 
in the use of tuberculin and in the control of diseases of animals 
in general. The states or governments should spare no effort in 
training men as thoroughly for this work as the importance of 
the subject requires. 

The time may not be ripe for legislation to attempt the com- 
pulsory eradication of tuberculosis from all herds, but many in- 
dividuals have discovered that the disease can be controlled and 
that it is more economical to do this than to let it run its natural 
course. The state should at least furnish such men the neces- 
sary assistance. With our better class of breeders and dairy- 
men this idea is spreading. The demand for meat and milk from 
tuberculosis-free herds is helping to bring about this desirable 
condition of affairs. Medical milk commissions require a tuber- 
culin test once yearly, at least. There is no other known means 
of ascertaining whether a herd is free from tuberculosis. 

The transmissibility of the disease from animals to man is 
an important question, but it is certain that this disease is trans- 
mitted from animal to animal, and those interested in dairy cattle 
cannot afford to allow it to run unchecked in a herd. 

It will be a difficult matter to convince the masses of the fully 
established harmlessness and the usefulness of tuberculin so 
long as some agricultural and daily papers continue to malign 
its use. It is hoped that these agencies will soon see the facts in 
their true light and recommend the truthfulness and good quali- 
ties of tuberculin rather than continually to condemn it and to 
herald the mistakes and blunders that are made by those who are 
incompetent to use it. 

Even those most enthusiastic in the campaign against bovine 
tuberculosis do not recommend the immediate slaughter of all 
animals that react to the test. No country, perhaps, could af- 
ford such extravagance. There is no doubt but that a majority 
of the animals that fail to pass this test have a monetary value. 
The sooner public opinion is educated to this fact, and that the 
products of such anynals can be handled in such a way that their 
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safety can be assured, the sooner will ways be devised to use 
them profitably, and thereby encourage the cutting off of the © 
main sources of infection. 

A sufficient amount of knowledge has already been accumu- 
lated in reference to this disease to eliminate it from our herds 
in a few years if all parties concerned were in possession of the 
already known facts, and could and would make the necessary 
effort and sacrifice to apply them. The first necessary requisite 
would be a thorough knowledge of the disease on the part of 
the owner and his willingness to accept and follow the known 
facts in reference to handling it. No person should undertake 
this task unless he is willing and able to follow every require- 
ment faithfully. Testing the herd once and cleaning the stable 
of all known sources of infection is a good beginning, but these 
measures must be followed year after year till the task is com- 
pleted. This is especially true in herds where cows are con- 
stantly being added from the open market. 

It has been found by experience that some cows will pass a 
satisfactory test at the time of purchase and react to a sub- 
sequent test in two months or less. This may be due to one of 
several conditions. First of all, the test may have been made 
carelessly or dishonestly, or the animal may have been in the 
incubative stage of the disease at the time of purchase and there- 
fore fail to react. It is known that there is a period of incuba- 
tion for tuberculosis of from one to three weeks. It is also 
known that animals will not react to a test during this period. 
Another possible cause for a reaction soon after purchase is 
the fact that the stable may not have been disinfected before 
the new members were added to the herd and thus they may 
have contracted the disease in their new quarters. Some animals 
have a much higher resisting power to this disease than others; 
this is especially noticeable in the new members of a herd. 

It has been demonstrated that it is not safe to put newly 
purchased cows with the old members of a herd till they have 
first successfully passed a retest. This can be applied two or 
three months from the time of the original test and a double 
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dose of tuberculin should be used. Cows from tuberculous herds 
may develop the disease in the future, even though they be re- 
moved to a sanitary stable after having passed a satisfactory 
test. For this reason it is not advisable to purchase cows from 
herds that are known to be highly tuberculous, even though they 
pass the test successfully. The lesion of disease may become 
dormant for a time and the diseased area encapsulated but later 
it may break down, when the proper conditions are supplied. 

In large dairy herds where cows are being added to take the 
place of undesirable ones, it is a difficult matter to keep the dis- 
ease out entirely. It can be kept within bounds, and in a form 


that will seldom show itself physically. The chances are very — 


great that the herd has tuberculosis where the tuberculin test is 
used only at the time of purchase. 

In cases where many reactions are found at the time of test, — 
a retest should be made in not more than six months. If the — 
percentage of reactions is not more than from two to five, and_ 
the sanitary conditions are good, the retest can safely be left | 
for a year. In large herds the test should be made at least once _ 


a year, even though it has previously passed with no reactions. | 


The records show hundreds of cows that have been tested at. 


least once each year and sometimes twice, for several years, and 
are still breeding regularly giving a full and profitable amount of 
milk and are in perfect health, so far as can be determined by 
any known method. It is a question as to whether a cow that 
reacts once to the test should ever be considered free from 
tuberculosis even though it may appear healthy and, later, pass 
the tuberculin test. 

Some of the most common errors made with tuberculin are 
due to carelessness or dishonesty. The test may be applied 
when the animals are in no condition for it. This is especially 
true in cows offered for sale by dealers. Such animals may be 
heavy springers fatigued and overheated by being driven from 
ten to twenty miles in the heat of the sun and then kept in a 
strange stable with no water, or an inadequate amount. The 
weather may be excessively hot and the stable badly ventilated, 
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or an animal may be of a nervous temperament and become 
unduly excited. Dealers are often anxious to get the animals 
through the test early in the day so that they can be shipped or 
sold and for this reason the temperature readings are sometimes 
not carried on long enough after the injection to show the re- 
action that might take place. The animal may have been injected 
with tuberculin before an honest test is applied. It happens oc- 
casionally that an animal will not react on successive tests where 
the intervals are less than two months. The test should never 
be applied unless the animals are quiet, contented and undis- 
turbed. 


In applying the test it is necessary to establish a normal tem- 
perature before making the injection. This can usually be done 
by two preliminary temperatures. The test may not prove 
satisfactory if the initial temperature is above 103° F. In cases 
of a high initial temperature, if the temperature is not above 
normal the next morning the animal is usually considered to be 
free from the disease. Where the temperature is high at the 
beginning and remains so it cannot be decided whether the high 
temperature is a continuation of the pre-existing fever or is a 
reaction to tuberculin. It is best, by all means, to start with 
a normal initial temperature. 


A temperature measurement should be taken not later than 
ten hours after injection—eight hours is preferable, and in cases 
of retest it should be earlier than eight hours. The last tem- 
perature should be taken not earlier than the sixteenth hour 
but it must be followed longer if there is any upward tendency 
and a reaction is not already established. 

The point at which a reaction is considered positive is a rela- 
tive quantity. A temperature that rises gradually from the 
eighth to the sixteenth hour from 102 to 104 or above, under 
ordinary conditions, can be considered a positive reaction. In 
well marked reactions the temperature may rise to 107 or higher. 
This is more liable to occur in cases of recent infection or where 


the disease has not become generalized. a 
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In advanced cases of tuberculosis or where the disease is 
suspected from a physical examination, a rise of one degree 
should be interpreted as a reaction. In herds where a large — 
number of reactions have been obtained the line may be drawn — 
more closely on doubtful cases. Animals that show a question- 
able rise in temperature at the time of test should be isolated and : ; 
retested in about two months. In this case a larger dose of 


tuberculin should be used. It may be advisable to use three or 


four doses at one time. 

During the time of testing the herd should be fed, watered, 
milked and stabled as usual. Water can safely be given soon : 
after a temperature has been taken but it should not be allowed | 
freely just before a temperature measurement. In stables where _ | 
there is a constant water supply, there is no danger of the animals 
taking enough to interfere with the temperature. Tests in hot, 
muggy weather may not be satisfactory. So far as possible it 
should be arranged to do the testing in the cooler parts of the 
season. 

Advanced stages of pregnancy seem to make little if any 
difference with the test. Many successful tests have been made 
during the day of parturition. 

The utmost care should be exercised in sterilizing thermo- 
meters, needles, syringes, hands, clothing, etc., before and during 
the time of making a test. Contagious abortion, tuberculosis and 
other contagious diseases may be carried from animal to animal 
or from herd to herd if this precaution is not taken. 

For those who are in sympathy with the work, the plan for 
handling tuberculosis is somewhat as follows: In herds where 
no animals are purchased, or but few, the tuberculin test is 
applied, the reacting animals are isolated and the stable disin- 
fected. If a large percentage of the herd fails to pass the test, 
the above measures should be resorted to again in six months. 
Where but few reactions are found the retest can be deferred 
for one year. It is not safe to allow more than one year to 
elapse before making the retest, which should be repeated yearly. 
In herds where animals are purchased frequently, the test 
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is should be applied at the time of purchase by a veterinarian ap- 
2e proved by the purchaser. Animals thus tested and passed should 
re be kept on probation for two months and retested before they 
mn _are allowed to mingle with the older members of the herd. The 
n- _ stable in which these animals pass the period of incubation should 
id : be carefully disinfected before they are admitted to it. The test 
of of the herd should be applied at least once each year. In cases 
or where many reactions are found the test should be made every 
six months until a low percentage is obtained. It is not advisable 
“dd, to test too frequently. The repeated use of tuberculin may pro- 
on duce immunity to the test. 
ed The sale or distribution of tuberculin should be controlled by 
re state laws and it should be given out only on the order of an 
als official veterinarian. Every animal tested should be reported to 
ot, some officer who has charge of this work and the records of 
it such tests should be available for public investigation. 
the Every effort should be made to disseminate what knowledge 
has already been accumulated in reference to handling tuber- 
iny culosis. The disease can never be satisfactorly controlled as long 
ade as ignorance and old, false ideas reign supreme. 
no- THE next annual meeting of the American Veterinary Med- 
ing ical Association will be held in Chicago, September 14 to 17, 
and 1909: 
A VETERINARIAN Is A PuHysictan.—The Morning Press, 
mal Santa Barbara, California, of October 15th, states that the 
School Board refuses to recognize the Health Board as a legal 
for body because Dr. J. H. Hester, one of the members of the 
ere Board of Health, is a veterinarian, in contradistinction to be- 
ing a “ physician,” as the law requires, and demanded his re- 


moval. The mayor refused to remove Dr. Hester on any such 
ground, as the veterinarian has a broad knowledge of compara- 
tive medical science and best knows the needs of an efficient’ 
dairy inspection. <A later report says that a legal opinion has 
been given to the effect that a veterinarian is a “ physician.” 
Dr. Hester will retain his seat on the Board of Health as 
a guardian of the health and lives of the human population 
from infection of animal origin. : 
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‘Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him, By recording 
his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts in building up 
the solid edifice of pathological science.” 


By P. A. Aacgsen, V. S., St. ANscar, Iowa. 


No. 1—April 19, was called to Mr. Kleinworth’s farm 
and found one of the most difficult cases I have ever seen. Mare 
strained hard and could not stand up and half of the placenta 
loosened. In exploring I found a transverse presentation, but 
could not find head, tail or legs. I at once injected oil and 
tried to get a different presentation. Failing in this I punctured 
the foal and lots of gas escaped and then succeeded in getting 
a posterior presentation. I then explored for the legs and found 
them to be bent so it was impossible to lift them up to the 
pelvis. To make as quick delivery as possible I amputated the 
limbs in the hip joints and got them out and found two hock 
joints on each leg. The extra bones were bent over each other. 
I then fastened a rope in the pelvis of foal and two men pulled 
without results. I then made two long cuts, one on each side of 
the backbone (and more gas escaped), then one man pulled and 
the foal came out with balance of placenta. After disinfecting 
the wound we went to our dinner. Upon our return the mare 
was standing. Two weeks after she was put to work. If the 
mare had been able to stand up I think I could have delivered 
her in one hour, whereas it took three hours. 

No. 2—On May 10 I was called to Mr. Robertson's place to 
attend a mare. As I was sixteen miles from home and not 
quite ready to start I told him that it would take about three hours 
before I could get there. On my arrival found mare in severe 
labor pains and vagina very swollen. I found I had a difficult 
case. Posterior presentation with back downward. I succeeded 
in getting the legs through the pelvis and expected to turn the 
foal. Not succeeding I explored again and found the head over 
the hip. I put the repeller in the nose and mouth and pushed it 
back about one foot. Then I found other trouble. The belly 
was too large. J made an incision at the belly and removed 


* Report made to the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


its contents. Then I succeeded in turning the foal and the mare | 
was delivered and came out all right. 

No. 3—Anterior presentation of monster. This was at the 
Austinson farm. The head, as large as a candy pail, was turned 
downward. I punctured the head and the water emptied out. 
By succeeding in introducing both of my arms I telescoped the 
skull bone. I found the skull devoid of brains. 

In my professional practice of forty-three years I have never 
met so many obstetrical cases as last season. I was called to 
thirty-three cases during the period named. 


A TWO-HEADED CALF. | 


The Review is indebted to J. W. Rossiter, D.V.S., Fostoria, 
Ohio, for this picture of a two-headed calf. Dr. Rossiter writes 
that the spinal column was double dividing or parting just back 
ot the shoulders and connected by short ribs. There were two 
hearts and two sets-of lungs, one stomach and single intestines. 


The animal had two tails. 
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sch NEW THERAPEUTIC AGENT FOR THE TREAT- 
ee OF BONY GROWTHS AND GALLS. 


By Veterinarian S. WaAcuHs, Vienna. 


Translated by J. V. Lappy, D.V.S. 

Of the samples of various modern medicaments that have 
recently been submitted to me, Dr. Klein’s Antiperiostin inter- 
ested me most, since several commendatory testimonials in re- 
gard to its uses and results obtained by Austrian and German 
veterinarians have already been published. To judge from its 
composition, Antiperiostin is a solution of (C-10 H-10 J-2 O-5 
Hg’), which is prepared by a special process. 

The principal application for Antiperiostin is found so far 
in all cases of exostoses and bursal enlargements. In my prac- 
tice, in which occur many surgical cases, I have applied Anti- 
periostin in addition to above conditions, also to acute inflam- 
mations of tendons, tendinous bursae and articulations, as well as 
in spavin. I have had the opportunity to apply and to test 
Antiperiostin repeatedly in cases of newly developed bony 
growths as well as in those of old standing. 

First of all I can state that in cases where there was lame- 
ness, due to these new growths, the same was abated in about 
three to four days, when the respective animal could again be 
worked. It should be mentioned, however, that a few days after 
the application of Antiperiostin an edematous swelling set in 
which, however, was not serious and in a short time resolved 
itself. 

As is the case with other counter-irritating applications, the 
usual consequences also presented themselves here. The area thus 
treated became gradually covered with an extraordinarily hard 
scab, which in a measure appeared to be equivalent to a pres- 
sure bandage. After three to four weeks these scabs would be- 
come loosened and the exostoses which had existed were either 
entirely removed or had become reduced to a hardly noticeable 
minimum. 

In recent new growths, also in periostitis, the patho- 
logical process had run its course in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. The analogous procedure in the various kinds of galls 
and bursal enlargements produced equally satisfactory results. 


*Reprint from Tierarztliches Zentralblatt. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


In other acute inflammatory processes where consequently a 
marked lameness existed complete cures set in after about eight 
to ten days. 

To corrobate the above I will cite from my case-book all those 
cases which were treated by me with Antiperiostin. 

Case I, June 12, 1906.—Light wagon horse belonging to the 
firm of Sch. & Co., affected with spavin, presents three hours 
after application an edematous swelling of the respective ex- 
tremity with an accompanying serous transudation at the seat 
of operation; in the next few days resolution of the edema and 
a desiccation of the exudate to a thick and closely adhering scab 
took place. After the fourth day the horse was used for work. 
Lameness had entirely disappeared and in about six weeks the 
scabs fell off. 

Case 11, July 14, 1906.—Middle-weight carriage horse be- 
longing to F. & Co., had gone lame in varying degrees for some 
time in near hind leg due to an old bony growth just below the 
hock-joint. On the fourth day after applying Antiperiostin the 
horse traveled entirely sound and is being used regularly ever 
since. 

Case 111, August 24, 1906.—Middle- weight draught horse 
belonging to the express firm, L., went lame in near front leg . 
due to two old bony growths and a thickening of the flexor ten- 
dons. Six days after an Antiperiostin application it was all ready M 
able to work. The bony growths have almost entirely disap- 

Case IV., August 25, 1906.—Light wagon horse of the same 
firm was treated with Antiperiostin for tendinous bursal enlarge- _ 
ments on both hind legs. After eight days it had made a com- | 
plete recovery. 

Case V., January 5, 1907.—Russian coach horse belonging _ 
to the firm of S. & H. went lame in the off-foreleg due to i : 


recent exostosis. Six days after Antiperiostin had been applied 
the horse was fit for work. The bony growth has been entirely 
removed. 

In the last four mentioned cases the same accompanying local 
changes presented themselves as in case No. 1. One application — 
of Antiperiostin sufficed to produce these astonishingly quick 
and excellent curative results. 

The hair will fall out at the seat of operation with Anti-| 
periostin, as is the case with all counter-irritating” applications, 
but these will grow again in a comparatively short space of time. 
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PROVISION FOR PHYSICALLY DISABLED VETER- 
INARIANS. 


e’ The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association is an event of the past and it was in all 
probability the greatest meeting in the history of the associa- 
tion. Its deliberations were of ‘the highest order and will be of 
the greatest importance to the profession. 

The Army was represented by Drs. Griffin and Foster offi- 
cially and by myself of my own volition. The chairman of the 
Army Legislative Committee (Dr. Turner, of Washington, 
D. C.) was present and rendered his report which consists, in 
brief, as follows: 

That the committee, feeling dissatisfied with the Veterinary 
Bill which passed the Senate at the last session of Congress, on 
account of no provision for those physically disabled in the ser- 
vice in the line of duty, used all their power to prevent its pass- 
ing the House unless so amended. 

The association accepted this report with its hearty approval, 
and passed resolutions* to the effect that should Congress amend 
the present Veterinary Bill so as to provide for those worthy 
members of the profession in the army that it would have the 
support of the association, and it further voted that copies of 
said resolution be sent to the Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, 
and the chairman of the Military Committee of both the Senate 
and House. C. H. JEWELL. 


Tue Kansas City Veterinary College has an enrollment of 


over five hundred for the current session. This excellent in- 
stitution has added several veterinarians to its faculty, includ- 
ing: Dr. H. Jensen, of Weeping Water, Nebraska, instructor in 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica; Dr. S. L. Stewart, of Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, Director of Laboratory Anatomy; Dr. C. C. Kins- 
ley, Oakley, Kansas, Hospital Clinics. 


tia Resolutions were published in October REVIEW, page 117. 
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“ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGE 


By Prof. A. M. D., V. M. 4 


Frsrous TuMorR GROWTH ON THE LeG or A Mute [D. Sil- 
vestro Rabagliati, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.|.—Record of a case in a 


y mule which was stopped working on account of her condition. 
I She had a large tumor-like mass involving the whole metacarpal 
Z region of the off leg and extending from the knee to the foot. 
i The growth was irregular, raw, and looked like granulating tis- 
sue with small centers of suppuration. The anterior part of the 
I- wall of the hoof was partially separated from the rest. The 
le upper part of the wall, the heels and the frog, being composed 
1, of a very irregular growth of horn in fungoid masses. The mule 
in had marks of having been fired on the off thigh. The animal 
heing incurable and useless, she was destroyed. 
ry Post-mortem—Carpus normal. Metacarpus much enlarged 
m with great mass of fibrous tissues surrounding the bones. Ten- 
dons are normal. Suspensory ligament had lesions of old stand- 
S- ing sprain. Large exostosis on the head of the small internal 
metacarpal, also on the upper third of this bone there was a 
ul, large splint, interfering with the action of the suspensory liga- 
id ment. There was one also on the external metacarpal. The 
Vy sesamoids were much enlarged with exostosis. There was also 
he one on the os suffraginis and on the os pedis, which had very 
ol large side bones. The navicular bone was normal.—(Veter. 
It, Record.) 
ite CoMMINUTED FRACTURE OF THE Os Catcris [ Lieut. H. C. 
Stewart, A.V.C.|.—Discovered disabled on early morning, a field 
— battery horse presented the near hock and surrounding tissues 
of much swollen and inflamed. On examining the leg no evidence 


of fracture, such as crepitation, etc., could be made out on ac- 


4 count of the swelling of the parts. The gastrocnemius tendon 
” was much relaxed and similar to what is observed in case of rup- 
se ture of the flexor metatarsi muscle. No weight was put on the 
i leg and moving was possible only by scarcely touching the ground 


with the toe. The position of the point of the hock was some- 
what similar to that of the point of the elbow in the condition 
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known as “ dropped elbow.”” Diagnosis: Fracture of one of the 


large bones of the hock, possibly the astragalus or the os calcis, 
most likely. The animal was destroyed and a fracture of the 
lower half of the os calcis was discovered, and, after boiling 
the joint, this bone was found to have been broken into thirteen 
pieces. The cause of the accident was a kick from another horse. 
—(Veter. Record.) 

NoTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF A LARGE FLAGELLATE, As- 
SOCIATED WITH PIROPLASMATA oo IN A Cow, IN Brit- 
ish [Thos. Bowhill, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.C.S.|.—Inves- 
tigations have recently been undertaken “ ‘the author in order 
to determine, if possible, the cause of a disease known locally 
as red water. He writes that, during his investigations, he found 
with an atypical piroplasmatic infection in the blood of a cow 
killed for post-mortem, a flagellate belonging to the trypan- 
osomide. The parasite presented a flagellum at both extremi- 
ties, but whether it was a true trypanoplasma or a trypanosome 
with a flagellum was a matter for future consideration. The 
piroplasmé ita observed occur mostly in pear and polygonal form. 
A few flagellates were some times seen, but in only a few in- 
stances did he observe a true bigeminate leaf form. These 
parasites may be modified form of the Piroplasma bigemuinum. 
The malady runs a chronic course and the parasites are difficult 
to find. Infected animals succumb after a third attack. The 
role played by ticks in the spread of the disease is not yet fully 
determined. The author proposes to name the parasite Piro- 
plasma hudsonius bovis.—(Veterin. Record. ) 

A E. Blackwell, M.R.C.V.S.|.—A case 
of difficult parturition in a cow with a feetus in breech presenta 
tion. The abdomen of the little fellow being distended and em- 
physematous, an incision was made through the _— line and 
the viscera removed. More room being “obtained, xamination 
was possible. It was then found that the foetus was aa 
large and that the hind legs were fully flexed but with the points 
of the hocks turned underneath the sternum and between the 
fore legs, while the hind feet were just above the udder. In 
other words, the hind legs were turned completely round with 
the points of the hocks looking anteriorly. The stifles were 
in the pelvic cavity. With much difficulty and considerable trac- 
tion the cow was delivered but not without an abundant 


hemorrhage which was arrested with cold applications. Two 
> 


days after the cow was doing well.—(Veter. Record.) 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


Two Cases oF ScrotaL Hernia 1n Docs | Prof. F. Hob- 


day, F.R.C.V.S.|.—First Case—Two-year-old dog had scrotal 


hernia on the left side. Put to sleep with morphia, he is oper- 
cated on. The swelling was reduced and an incision made over 
the external abdominal ring. The inguinal canal being thus ex- 
posed, the finger was passed into the canal to push the bowel and 
‘the omentum into the abdomen. The internal ring being then 
free, it was sutured with fine silk, the stitches being made close 
together and with great care that no space be left at either end 
as it is at this point that most frequently a return of the bowel 
Bes place. The skin was sutured with silkworm-gut and cov- 
ered with iodoform colloid. Complete radical recovery. 

Second Case—Pekinese, two months old, had a right scrotal 
hernia. Operated, as in the preceding case, six or seven months 
later. Had several sutured abscesses. Was discharged after a 
month. Had diarrhea and a violent cough, which caused much 
strain, until one day the dog looked dull and would not move 
any more. On the side where the hernia had been there was 
a swelling of different nature, dark, tense and painful to the 
touch. Evidently it was a piece of bowel or omentum strangu- 
lated. Gersuny’s operation is tried but fails, and castration with 
removal of the right testicle by covered operation was indicated. 
lt was performed and followed by radical and complete recovery. 
—(Veter. Journ.) 

ENTEROTOMY—REMOVAL OF ForEIGN BoDy FROM THE 
BowreLt—Recovery [A. Johnson, M.R.C.VS., and F. Hobday, 
I’ .R.C.V.S.|.—Japanese spaniel bitch has had no action from the 
howels, notwithstanding castor oil and enemas. She vomited 
several times and abdominal palpation revealed the presence of 
a foreign body. Laparatomy was performed, the dog being put 
to sleep with morphia, and antiseptic care being taken. The 
foreign body was found twelve inches behind the stomach, the 
bowel there being rather inflamed. An incision through the in- 
testines brought out a smooth pebble about one inch long and 
half an inch thick. A double row of Lembert’s sutures was ap- 
plied with fine stitches of silk. Antiseptic care was resorted to, 
and, with hygienic measures and careful diet, a recovery took 
place without any unusual event.—(Veter. Journ.) 

DEATH FROM OBSTRUCTION OF THE BOWEL By A PEBBLE 
|D. Chasterley, M.R.C.V.S.|—Aged fox terrier being treated 
for otorrhea was taken with vomiting which was relieved with 
subnitrate of bismuth. After a few days he is found in collapse, 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES, 


almost unconscious, and extremities cold. Is revived with stimu 
lants. Finally he dies. Post-mortem: The only lesions found 
were in the large intestines, which were intensely discolored and 
contained a large pebble one ounce in weight and one and one- 
half inch in diameter.—(Jbidem. ) 


FRACTURED PeLvis Causep Distoxia [C. W. Townsend, 
M.R.C.V.S.|.—Five-year-old mare cannot foal on account of ab- 
normal small size of the pelvic cavity. She is destroyed. A large 
callous involving principally the pubic bones and the region round 
the cotyloid cavity was found, preventing the extraction of the 
foal. The passage was reduced by nearly one-half its normal 
width.— (/bidem.) 

FRACTURED JAW IN A Horse [M. M. Hodgkins and Sons, 
M.R.C.V.S.|.—With a kick the jaw of a mare was fractured in 
two places. Holes were drilled on each side of the fracture and 
the pieces of bones brought into position and held together with 
silver wire. After one month the mare went to work, the wires 
being left in situ.—(Ibidem. ) 

INTERESTING FRACTURE FoLLowinG A_ Previous ONE 
[Clement Elphice, M.R.C.V.S.|.—History of a bay gelding, 
thirteen years old, which was a bad worker. He has had three 
or four falls without any discernible cause. Walks in a peculiar 
way, the body swaying from one side to the other, with marked 
platting of the fore and hind legs, and every few yards a drop- 
ping of the hind quarters. His motion looks rather that of loco- 
motor ataxia. Backing is difficult. By rest the animal seemed 


to improve; but finally relapsed. He was destroyed. The post-. 


mortem showed that all the organs were healthy. But there was 
a large callous on the body of the second lumbar vertebra on 
the off side and another smaller of more recent formation. There 
was also a slight protrusion of this last into the vertebral canal.— 
(Ibid.) 

CLoacaAL ForMaATION IN A Bitcn [H. Brassey Edwards, 
M.R.C.V.S.|.—Bitch, ten days old, has been unable to pass faeces 
and nevertheless has taken moderate amount of milk. In the 
perineal region the prominence usually felt in imperforated anus 
is missing. Dog is put to sleep. A probe passed into the vulva, 
a short incision is made over the perineal region above the vulva. 
But on dissection no trace of the rectum was found. Laparatomy 
was then decided upon, but before the abdomen could be opened 
the dog died. At the autopsy the rectum was found to have an 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


opening into the neck of the uterus and evidently the dog had 
been passing faeces and urine through a common orifice.—(V eter- 
Journ.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Liautarp, M. D., V. M. 

EPITHELIOMA OF THE MAMM2, GENERALIZED BY CIRCULA- 
TORY SYSTEM IN A Stut [Mr. A. Daille|—An old slut 
had a tumor of the mamme in the inguinal region 


for which she was operated. An abundant hemorrhage 
having occurred, another growth situated in the left 
Hank was left for further interference. Two months 


after recovery from the first operation the animal had become 
cachectic and soon died. At the post-mortem were found on the 
left flank, at the deep face of the abdominal muscles, under a 
much-thickened peritoneum, an enormous growth weighing 3 
kilogrammes 650 grammes (over seven pounds) and as big as a_ 
man’s head. Suspended to the left psoas muscle and the trans- — 
versalis lumborum it did not extend in the lumbo-sacral arch. 
The spleen was congested and had a whitish pisiform nodule, 
similar in aspect to the large one in the abdomen. The kidneys © 
were full in the cortical substance with similar neoplastic nl 
dules. The lungs contained numerous tumors also. The right — 
semi-tendinosus muscle has one in its femoral portion, which oc- 
cupies the greatest portion of the fleshy part of the muscle. A 
subcutaneous abscess, back of the left shoulder and due to a- 
septic injection of artificial serum, had given rise to myositis of 
the olecranon muscles. The growth of the flank was surrounded _ 
by a thick fibrous capsule, sending partitions and forming lodges _ 
in which was contained the neoplastic tissue, firm, white-yellow-_ 
ish and lardaceous. The nodules of the kidneys and lungs had © 
the aspect of sarcomas. Under the microscope the growths ap- 
peared made of epithelial cells, with disorganized development. 
It was an atypical epithelioma, having in places the structure of 
adeno-epithelioma.—( Revue Veterin.) 
A CASE OF JABoT IN THE Horse | MM. Grosjean and Les- 
bougris, Army Veterinarians |.—This is a peculiar case. In 1904 
d with abundant salivation and re- © 
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peated movements of mastication. Gastric indigestion is suspect- 
ed, treated, and in less than an hour the animal is well. Six 
months later, return of the trouble, but more severe. There are 
violent pains which last for four hours and ended by the animal 
coughing through the nostrils food which has not the gastric 
odor of that which has been in the stomach. Ruptured stomach 
is suspected. It was an error, as the animal gets well over his 
trouble. Perhaps we have to deal with a jabot of the cesophagus 
and hygienic dietetic treatment is prescribed. For two years 
the condition is about fair, the animal has spells at irregular in- 
tervals and these seem to occur only when there has been com- 
mitted an error in his diet. In the last year of the life of the 
horse he has had about ten attacks. The last one, more severe, 
was accompanied with rejection of greenish spumosities, and 
from that day he presented all the symptoms of broncho-pneu- 
monia which carried him off after eight days of sickness. In 
making the post-mortem no indication of jabot was found in the 
thoracic cavity. It was in the abdomen that it existed. Preced- 
ing immediately the stomach, of which it seemed to be a diverti- 
culum, it formed an ovoid mass as big as a man’s head which 
was hard on pressure. Its walls were formed of a very thin 
serous and a mucous membrane. There was no muscular tissue 
involved and the lesion was not a simple dilatation. It was the 
cons2quence of a hernia of the mucous through the muscular coat. 
—(Revue Veterin.) 

PARAPHIMOSIS COMPLICATED WITH GANGRENE IN A DOG 
|.M. Barrat|.—This is not a rare accident in the dog after coitus; 
although it is not generally serious it may become so, as is proved 
by this case. Having been left with a slut in season, and satis- 
fied himself and her, a well-bred dog three days after, besides 
having paraphymosis, is in a bad condition. His nose is dry, 
the eyes hollow, belly retracted, no appetite. The penis, which 
has resumed its normal dimensions, hangs out of the sheath. 
greenish in some places, in others blackish. The end of the 
urethra alone is red. The organ is hard and gives the sensation 
of a dry mass. Back of the swelling of the head of the penis 
the preputial ring has given rise to a strangulation sufficient to 
bring on mortification of some tissues but not enough to arrest 
micturition. The dog urinates normally. Treatment: The dog 
was secured, the mortified and ready to slough tissues are re- 
moved or excised, the prepuce is incised so as to enlarge its en- 
trance and permit the return of the entire penis. Daily wash- 
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ings and injections of phenic acid water with substantial tonic 
treatment brought out a rapid recovery.—(J/bidem. ) 
HyDROMETRY OR Hyprops UTErI IN A Cat | Mr. P. Leblanc]. 
—Rather uncommon pathological case. A female cat that has 
had several litters of kittens shows, since several weeks, a much- 
enlarged abdomen. She eats well, has no cough and is other- 
Wise In apparent good health. However, she has a peculiar ap- 
pearance. She looks like a balloon. Her abdomen has the shape 
of a spheroidal mass no matter in what position the cat is placed. 
The abdomen is not drooping nor fluctuating, as in ascitis. In 
feeling the abdomen one gets the sensation not of a liquid mass 
| collected in the peritoneum, but more of a big cystic tumor or a 
large collection occupying in all probability the uterus. An ex- 
ploring puncture allows the escape of one litre of citrine, aqueous 
liquid, odorless, but not having altogether the characteristics of 
an ascitic liquid. The cat is destroyed. The lesions of post- 
mortem revealed an enormous intrauterine collection. The 
| uterine horns are enormous, communicate together at their emer- 
gency from the body of the uterus, and both contain one litre 
of liquid similar to the one obtained with the puncture. The 
walls of the uterus are thickened; the ovaries and the other or- 
gans are healthy.—(Journ. de Zootechin. ) 
GANGRENOUS PNEUMONIA COMPLICATED WITH SEPTIC Lo- 
CALIZED AND Frprinous [| A. Chanier, 
Army Veterinarian |.—Paulonia was a six-year-old mare, which 
was under treatment for a traumatic exudation of the left 
haunch, which had been treated by puncture with the actual 
cautery and a blister. Nothing abnormal occurred for a few 
days when, towards the tenth day, she looked dull and low-spirit- 
ed. Perhaps she had been cast during the night, as the hairs 
of the tail are roughened and the wound of the cautery and blis- 
ter is raw and bleeding. The temperature is only a little higher. 
Two days later the aspect has become alarming. Anorexia, great 
thirst, conjunctiva injected, the forehead is hot while the ears 
and extremities are cold; serous discharge escapes from the nos- 
trils. No cough, either spontaneous or by pressure of the throat. 
Breath odorless. On percussion there is an area of tympanic 
resonance; respiratory murmur is absent in the lower third of 
the left lung; no pathological bruit is detected. Heart sounds 
plainly heard and normal. No sound by succussion. Percus- 
sion gives the sensation of subcostal liquid collection. Explor- 
ing puncture gives escape to 1400 grammes of sero-blood clear 
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fluid, after which the mare seems relieved. Two days later re- 
lapse. The animal throws all her weight on the right lateral 
biped. There is great hypersensibility of the left costal walls. 
Several clots of blood have been expelled through the nostrils. 
Breath is still normal. The left tympanitic resonance still ex- 
ists. Respiration is louder on the right. New thoracenthesis 
gives out only 1250 grammes of colored fluid. By exclusion in 
the differential diagnosis, localized intrathoracic effusion is di- 
agnosed. The mare died after five days of illness. 

Post-mortem—Pulmonary lesions. On the anterior lobe of 
the right lung there is a spherical induration as big as a child's 
head, composed of a central zone and a peripherical. This is 
formed by the splenization of the lung tissue; the other is a cen- 
ter of pulmonary gangrene, filled with sanious, foetid mush, 
where are found bronchia and blood vessels more or less 
necrosed. The left lung is atelectasied in its antero-inferior 
region. At the lower part of the gangrenous center there is an 
opening going through the mediastinum into the left pleural sac, 
and, hence, formation of a large suppurative collection whose 
cavity is lined by a fibrino-purulent layer, here yellowish and 
there red brown or dark gray. The heart is normal.  Peri- 
cardium contains 500 grammes of cloudy, reddish fluid. There 
were also abdominal lesions. The kidneys and the liver had un- 
dergone softening and degeneration. There were also hemor- 
rhage, perineal and subperitoneal; also hyperemia of the 
pelvic curvature of the large colon, ecchymotic — spots 
in the mesentary and a_ wide subcutaneous hemorrhage 
in the right flank. The muscles were softened and dis- 
colored, especially those of the hind leg. The march of these 
manifestations must have occurred as follows: (1) Localized 
infection of the right lung by a septic foreign body; (2) Gan- 
grenous pneumonia followed by perforation of the lung and 
anterior mediastinum with infection of the left pleural sac; (3) 
General intoxication ending in death.—( Revue Gener. de Medec. 
Veter.) 

HypopERMIC INJECTIONS OF SULPHATE OF VERATRINE [| Mr. 
Detchevers|.—Some years ago the author published an article 
on the use of that drug for post- partum inflammatory mz ymmitis. 
It is a method which has given him and many others excellent 
results and it deserves to be more generalized. Post-partum mam- 
mitis implies with the arrest of milky secretion often the loss 
of a part of the udder and not rarely that of the life of the ani- 
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mal. Mr. Detchevers has resorted to those injections as prophy- 
lactic measures and has had good success. To be efficacious 
the injection must be made during the febrile initial stage as 
much as possible. After it, often as early as the next day, the 
-mammitis is on the road to resolution. In severe cases it can 
be renewed without fear. Employed in full febrile stage it has 
the advantage of not interfering with the milky secretion, not 
reducing the appetite, nor the rumination. As prophylaxy, the 
injection must be made two or three days after calving, and it 
can be renewed every ten days during the critical period; that 
is, twenty or thirty days after parturition. The dose is from 
5 to 8 centigrammes, which can be raised to 10 for large animals. 


By J. P. O’Leary, V. M. D., Bureau of Animal Industry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bp 


INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE PATHO-HISTOLOGICAL 
CHANGES IN THE LENS IN THE VARIOUS FoRMsS OF CATARACT 
IN THE Horse [| Dr. Ferd. Mette|.—The author had examined 
1g eyes of 13 horses which suffered from cataract. The cause 
of the cataractic clouding was found in previous attacks of peri- 
odic ophthalmia (cataracta symptomatica). In some cases the 
formation of the cataract was attributed in part to old age 
-(cataracta senilis). The well-known classifications: clouding of 
the lens (cataracta capsularis), clouding of the lens substance 
—(cataracta lenticularis), clouding of the lens capsule and sub- 
stance (cataracta capsulo-lenticularis), the author found the fol- 
Ist. The pathological changes in the lens 
capsule consisted: (a) deposits on the anterior of the capsule, 
_(b) the formation of fibrous tissue on the inner surface of the 
- capsule, (c) proliferation of epithelium on the inner surface of 
the lens. Ina case of cataracta symptomatica, we found on the 
inner surface of the anterior capsule a deposit of organized 
fibrous tissue which evidently had formed through fissures in 
the capsule of the lens. 2nd. On the substance of the lens the 
following anatomic conditions were perceptible: 

(a) Extensive sclerosis and destruction of the lens fibres. pon 
(b) Vacuole formations. 
(c) Morgagnic bodies. 
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(dd) Fatty degeneration of the lens fibres. 
(e) Cholestearin crystals. 
(f) Calcareous deposits on the lens substance. 
(g) Heematoiden crystals. 

(h) Connective tissue degeneration. 

3d. In the cataracta capsulo- lenticularis, we find anatomic 
changes in the lens capsule and substance. In their nature they 
coincide with the lesions described under 1 and 2. All the above- 
mentioned changes are not observed separately, but are found 
more or less simultaneously on the lens capsule and lens sub- 
stance.—(Monatsheft fiir praktische Tierheilkunde, XVIII. 
Band.) 
| AN OuTBREAK OF HERPES TONSURAUS AND TRICHORRHEXIS 
Noposa, CoNTAGIOUS IN CHARACTER [Vet. H. Schindler and 
J. Moser|.—These diseases appeared among the remounts of 
the 5th and 15th dragoon regiments. Herpes tonsurans affected 
the greater number of horses in a mild form, and was treated 
_ successfully with tincture of iodine. Trichorrhexis nodosa at- 
tacked 61 per cent. of the remounts. The symptoms were char- 
acteristic, particularly on the hairs of the tail, and, in some cases, 
on those of the mane. Numerous whitish-gray spots and nodular 
swellings were perceptible, at which point the hairs were easily 
broken. The belly hairs were ravelled and appeared like a hair 
brush. The body hairs were not affected. In some cases the 
tail became denuded of hair to such an extent as to deserve the 
name of rat tail for considerable time. 

CARBONEUM SULPHURATUM IN THE TREATMENT OF DIstTo- 
mMATosis [Vet. R. Floris, Gyor|.—During the current year great 
floods occurred in Hungary y, and, as a result, distomatosis ap- 
peared very frequently in many localities. Hitherto no remedy 
had been discovered which when given internally would destroy 
~and expel the liver fluke. The treatment of distomatosis former- 
ly was limited to the liberal use of good, nourishing food in con- 
junction with bitter medicinal agents and the mineral salts. In 
many cases 50 per cent. of the animals affected died. In the 
beginning of this year Chief Veterinarian Julius Taar published 
the results of his experiments with carboneum sulphuratum on 
horses affected with intestinal worms. Floris made similar ex- 
periments in cases of distomatosis. He prescribed carboneum 
sulphuratum in gelatine capsules, 10-15 grammes pro dosi. The 
succeeding day the faces were colored a dark brown and had 
a disagreeable, penetrating odor. At each defec ation 5-10 dis- 
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tomum were visible in the excrement. The above medication 
was repeated three to four times a week for animals of all ages. 
During the course of the treatment the animals showed good 
appetite. No ill-effects from the CS, were observed. The treat- 
ment is very inexpensive, one dose costs only a few cents.— 
( Allatorvosi Lapok, 1907, No. 45.) 

NEws FROM GEORGIA.—The work of the State Veterinary 
Association of Georgia has been rewarded by the enactment of 
a law creating a State Board of Veterinary Examiners and regu- 
lating the practice of veterinary medicine, this act being passed 
by the Legislature on August roth, and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on August 17th. The law requires the endorsement of the 
State Veterinary Association for the five members of the Board. 
The candidates were elected by the association on September 3, 
and were confirmed and officially appointed by Governor Smith 
on September 17th, being Drs. Anderson, Jago, Jolly, Morris 
and Schwencke. 

The new examining board met for organization on October 
7th, drew lots for terms of office and elected Dr. Anderson, of 
Macon, president; Dr. Jago, of Athens, vice-president; and Dr. 
Schwencke, of Thomasville, secretary. The first regular ex- 
amining session of the board will be held in Atlanta, on De- 
cember 22d, to issue licenses for practice in Georgia. The law 
requires all persons who profess to be veterinarians and who 
charge for their services, to be properly licensed, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. The fee required for examination is 
$10.00, and the license when once issued is permanent. Candi- 
dates holding diplomas from recognized veterinary colleges are 
licensed upon payment of the same fee, by showing proof of 
graduation. 

The examining board depends solely upon the fees for travel 
and other expenses of the work, so the task will be largely a 
labor for the good of the cause. But the members of the pro- 
fession are elated over this recognition and help, and feel con- 
fident that it will be the source of much good in the near future. 

During the same session of the Legislature, a bill for the 
establishment of a State Live Stock Sanitary Board and appoint- 
ment of a regular State Veterinarian, met an untimely death at 
the hands of the Agricultural Committee, and was reported un- 
favorably to the House, on account of an appropriation clause of 
Sz.000. A similar bill will be introduced at the next session, 
which we sincerely trust will meet with a better fate. 
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‘CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


EDITOR. 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
examination on November 24-25, 1908, at the places mentioned 
in a list printed by the Commission, to secure eligibles from 
which to make certification to fill a vacancy in the position of 
editor in charge of the departments of entomology, economic 
zoology, and veterinary science, in the Experiment Station 
Record, Office of Experiment Stations, Department of Agricul- 
ture, at $1,500 per annum, and vacancies requiring similar quali 
fications as they may occur in that Department. 

The examination will consist of the subjects mentioned be- 
low, weighted as indicated: 

Subjects. Weights. 

1. Spelling (twenty words of more than average dif- 

2. Arithmetic (fundamental rules, fractions, percent- 
age, interest, discount, analysis, and statement of 
3. Penmanship (the handwriting of the competitor in 
the subject of letter-writing will be considered 

with special reference to the elements of legibility, 
rapidity, neatness, general appearance, etc.).... 

4. Letter-writing (a letter of not less than 150 words 
on some subject of general interest. Competitors 

may select either of two subjects given)....... 

Copying from rough draft (the writing of a smooth 


5 
copy of rough-draft manuscript, including the 
. correction of all errors of spelling, capitalization, 
6. Editing and abstracting..... 
7. Proof-reading and 
8. Special subject—(a) Economic zoology and veter- 
inary science, or (6) Animal husbandry and 
g. Training and experience (rated on application).... 20 
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A rating of at least 70 per cent. in the special subject chosen 
is required for eligibility. 

Some knowledge of French and German is required, and 
the candidate’s proficiency in these languages will be considered 
in the rating for training and experience. 

The position to be filled as the result of this examination re- 
quires a man of special qualifications, including not only funda- 
mental knowledge in the subject chosen, but considerable ad- 
vanced training, and general familiarity with its literature. 

Two days will be required for this examination. 

Age limit, 20 years or over on the date of the examination. 

This examination is open to all citizens of the United States 
who comply with the requirements. 

This announcement contains all information which is com- 
municated to applicants regarding the scope of the examination, 
the vacancy or vacancies to be filled, and the qualifications re- 
quired. 

Applicants should at once apply either to the United States 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or to the secre- 


tary of the board of examiners at any place mentioned in the 
list printed by the Commission, for application Form 1312. No 
application will be accepted unless properly executed and filed 
with the Commission at Washington. In applying for this ex- 
amination the exact title as given at the head of this announce- 
ment should be used in the application. 

As examination papers are shipped direct from the Commis- 
sion to the places of examination, it is necessary that applications 
be received in ample time to arrange for the examination desired 
at the place indicated by the applicant. The Commission will 
therefore arrange to examine any applicant whose application 
is received in time to permit the shipment of the necessary papers. 


- CHIEF, CATTLE AND GRAIN INVESTIGATION 
LABORATORY. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
examination on November 9, 1908, to secure eligibles from which 
to make certification to fill a vacancy in the position of chief in 
the cattle and grain: investigation laboratory, Bureau of Chem- 
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istry, Department of Agriculture, at $2,500 per annum, or less, 
and vacancies requiring similar qualifications as they may occur. 
Men only will be admitted to this examination. 
Competitors will not be assembled for any of the tests. 
The examination will consist of the subjects mentioned be- | 
low, weighted as indicated: 


Subjects. Weights. 
2. Practical experience in the examination of “iri 
food materials, grains, cattle remedies, and inthe 
enforcement of state feeding-stuff laws........ 40° 


3. Original contribution to the literature of cattle food 
and grain analysis and composition, or essay on 
“The Enforcement of a Feeding-Stuff Law ”’.. 20 


Age limits, 25 to 45 years on the date of the examination. 
The examination is open only to applicants of mature years, 
whose education and training are such as to enable them to 
carry on and direct original work in cattle foods and grains and 
to aid in administering the National Food and Drugs Act in so 
far-as it applies to cattle foods. 

This examination is open to all ctizens of the United States 
who comply with the requirements. 

This announcement contains all information which is com- 
municated to applicants regarding the scope of the examunation, 
the vacancy or vacancies to be filled, and the qualifications re- 
quired, 

Applicants should at once apply to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., for application Form 
304 and special form. No application will be accepted unless 
properly executed and filed, in complete form, with the mate- 
rial required, with the Commission at Washington, prior to the 
hour of closing business on November 9, 1908. In applying for 
this examination the exact title as given at the head of this an- 
nouncement should be used in the application. 


THE veterinarians of Saskatchewan will approach the new 
legislature and endeavor to get a bill through the coming session. 
At the present time an ordinance is in force admitting veterina- 
rians to practice on payment of a fee of $15 provided they are 
graduates of a college approved by the A. V. M. A. 
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ANIMAL Parasites AND Parasitic Diseases. By B. F. Kaupp, D.V.S., 
Instructor in Parasitology, Kansas City Veterinary College; late Veter- 
inary Inspector, Bureau of Anima] Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture; Secretary of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- 
tion; late President of the Missouri State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, etc. 207 pages, 73 illustrations. Chicago. Alexander 
Eger, 1908. 


Parasitism is becoming a highly important study accessory 
to the vast field of bacteriology and bio-pathology, a thorough 
knowledge of which is essential to the veterinarian whether in 
private practice or engaged in veterinary sanitary work. 

The study of parasites as the cause of irritation, depletion 
and exhaustion interfering directly with the functions of the 
organs they invade is not sufficient for the modern practitioner. 
He must know in what way they contribute to the production 
of toxins which interfere with vital functions, but what most 
concerns the sanitarian is the fact that certain parasites are the 
bearers of dangerous microbian infection from animal to animal 
and from animal to man. . 

Students have been greatly handicapped in pursuing the 
study of animal parasites and parasitic diseases for the want 
of a suitable text-book, having to depend largely upon such in- 
complete notes as they were able to take from lectures. 

Therefore, a book that gives the essentials in a concise and 
comprehensive manner will be helpful to the student and appre- 
ciated by the profession in general. 

While Dr. Kaupp, in his treatment of the subject, has made 
no attempt at exhaustiveness, he has been remarkably successful 
in presenting the essentials of parasitology in a simple and con- 
cise manner, adapted to the student and others interested in the 
subject. He has condensed much valuable data in one small 
volume and his classification is comprehensive and well adapted 
for the purposes intended. 

Dr. Kaupp has had twelve years’ experience in teaching para- 
sitology. In the preface to his book he says that he has long 
felt the want of a concise text-book incorporating the names of 
the common parasites of domestic animals. The work is di- 
vided into feur chapters, treating the following subjects, viz. : 
[xternal parasites, internal parasites, protozoa and the prep- 


aration of specimens. 
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The names of parasites are arranged in tabular form at the 
beginning of each of the first three chapters. Jn the first column 
of the table will be found the Branch; in the second the Class; 
in the third the Order; in the fourth the Family, and in the 
last the Genus and Species, names by which we know the para- 
sites. by reference to this table one can trace each species at a 
glance down through the classification to the starting point— 
the Branch. 

Each parasite is dealt with in the order of the tabulation. 

The facts about each are noted under the headings: Synonym, 
Distribution, Description, Life Cycle, Animals Infested, Parts 
Infested, Conditions Produced (pathological anatomy), Syimp- 
toins, and Treatment when the latter is of any avail. 

His student, Mr. C. D. Folse, has greatly aided the author 
in illustrating the book by making pen drawings from the more 

common parasites 1n his collection. These are natural size and 
according to measurements. 

The photomicrographs are made by the author himself with 
an ordinary kodak over the ocular lens of the microscope and 
given time exposure. 

In short, Dr. Kaupp’s book contains in brief all about the 
common parasites and is worthy a place in every veterinarians 
library. The work of the publisher leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, the paper, letterpress, illustrations and binding being uni- 
-formly good. 

Dr. Kaupp has recently accepted a professorship in the Veter- 
inary Department of the Colorado State College of Agriculture 
-and Mechanic Arts at Fort Collins, Colorado. We bespeak a 
large circulation for his excellent book. 


Tue Veterinary Department of the Colorado Agricultural 
~ College is now making and distributing Black Leg Vaccine to 
the farmers and stockmen of Colorado. They expect very soon 
ben the Experiment Station to take up the work of Hog 
Cholera Serum as recommended by the Department of Agricul- 
Tue Colorado Veterinary Medical Association met at thie 
State Capitol, Denver, on the 24th ult., to consider needed legis- 
lation. The law as it now stands permits anyone to practice 
veterinary medicine, surgery or dentistry, providing he does no 
in any way advertise as a veterinarian. 
The law has proved to be entirely inadequate, and an amend- 
ment will be asked for. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. | 

The Review begs to offer its readers a brief report of the 
transactions of the International Congress on Tuberculosis held 
in Washington, D. C., from September 28 to October 12, and 
especially of those of Section VII., in which veterinarians of 
national and international reputation took leading parts. The 
sessions of this section, which were of the highest value, dealt 
with the very important subject of “* Tuberculosis of Animals 
and Its Relation to Man.” It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the significance of the latter portion of this subject, but it should 
be mentioned that there was no question discussed at the con- 
gress in which a greater interest was manifested than in this one. 

Koch's position on the question of the relationship of bovine 
and human tuberculosis is well known to all veterinarians and 
with his presence at this congress it was thought probable that 
the relation and the danger of animal tuberculosis to man, whether 
through milk or otherwise, would be definitely established. This 
phase of the subject as well as the economical side of animal 
tuberculosis chiefly concernéd Section VII., and we cannot re- 
irain from congratulating the veterinarians who participated for 
the excellency and high character of their work, which was noted 
all through the transactions. It is difficult now even to estimate 
the amount of benefit which will be derived from this congress. 
[lowever, it seems from the character of the papers and discus- 
sions that with the energetic and thorough work now undertaken 
by the municipal, state and federal health and sanitary depart- 
iments, it will be possible not only to check the spread of tuber- 
culosis but to considerably diminish it. 

The opening session of the scientific program of the congress 
took place on September 28, on which occasion addresses were 
imade by the official representatives of the various foreign coun- 
tries. Secretary Cortelyou presided as a representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was the president of the congress. ‘This 
session was very impressive and will be, without a doubt, a 
pleasant recollection to all those who were in attendance. Prac- 
tically every civilized nation was represented, sending their great- 
est specialists for the good cause of aiding in the determined fight 
against tuberculosis, the greatest menace to the development and 
prosperity of every country. 
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After the ceremonies of the formal opening were concluded 
the various sections went to work in the different halls to carry 
out. their extensive programs. A good-sized hall containing 150 
Babe was provided for Section VII., and it was gratifying to 
note the great interest manifested in the work of this section, 
as there was scarcely any period during the meetings when all 
of the chairs were not occupied and frequently ‘* standing room” 
only was to be obtained. 

Section VII. had on its program a large number of papers 

which it shortly became evident would require more time to 

present than was originally planned. In spite of the time limits 

given to the readers of papers and to the discussions, two extra 
~ sessions on Saturday, October 3, had to be arranged in order to 
conclude the program, and at the last session one of the most 
important phases of tuberculosis was taken up, namely, that of 
- immunization. It would have been an irretrievable loss to those 
in attendance if Dr. Pearson and Professor Heymans could not 
have been heard on this subject and their addresses were greatly 
appreciated by all. Following the precedents of other inter- 
- national congresses to select honorary presidents of each section, 
the following were elected for Section VII.: Prof. Arloing, 
France; Dr. Piot Bey, Egypt; Prof.’ Bang, Denmark; Prof. Hey- 
mans, Belgium; Dr. Rutherford, Canada; Prof. Wladimiroff, 
Russia; Prof. Hutyra, Austria; Prof. McFadyean, England, and 
Prof. Ostertag, Germany. 

Dr. Pearson, as president of the section, opened the first ses- 
sion with very appropriate introductory remarks in which he 
pointed out the importance of tuberculosis of animals from an 
economical standpoint and also from its relation to the public 
health. The first subject taken up was that of the “ Prevalence 
-and Economies of Tuberculosis in Animals.” Dr, A. D. Melvin, 
i ‘hief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, opened the series of 

papers on this subject and revealed astounding facts about the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in animals and the great financial 
losses occasioned by it. 

Dr. Melvin said in part: 

; ‘While the saving of human life affords the highest motive 
for combating tuberculosis, the prevention of financial loss is 
alone a sufficient reason for undertaking the eradication of the 
disease from farm animals. Statistics of the United States Fed 
meat for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1908, 
covering 53.973,337 animals, or more than one-half of all those 
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uded 
carry slaughtered for food in the country, show the following percent- 
y 150 ages of tuberculosis: Adult cattle, 0.961; calves, 0.026; hogs, 
ig to 2.049; sheep and goats, o. The proportion of tuberculosis is 
‘tion, probably higher in animals slaughtered without inspection. Re-— 
n all ports of tuberculin tests made in the 15 years from 1893 to 1908 | 
om” by Federal, State and other officers with tuberculin prepared by ¢, 

the Bureau of Animal Industry have been carefully analyzed and 
apers tabulated. Out of 400,000 cattle tested (mostly dairy ¢ cattle) | 
1e to there were 37,000 reactions, or 9.25 per cent. From these two _ 
imits classes of statistics it is concluded that on an average about Io - 
extra per cent. of the milch cows, I per cent. of other cattle, and 2 
ler to per cent. of the hogs in the United States are affected with tuber- 
most culosis, the average percentage for all the cattle being estimated 
at of at 3.5. 
those “The accuracy of the tuberculin test has been confirmed — 
d not in a remarkable way by post-mortem examinations. Out of. 
reatly 23,869 reacting cattle slaughtered, lesions of tuberculosis were 
inter- found in 23,585, a percentage of 98.81. Properly prepared > 
ction, tuberculin applied by a competent person is therefore shown to— 
loing, he a wonderfully reliable agent for diagnosing tuberculosis. In 
Hey cases where the test appears to give unsatisfactory results this — 
iroff, is usually due to the use of a poor quality of tuberculin or to ig-— 
, and norance or carelessness in applying it. 

‘The economic loss on account of tuberculosis in food-pro- 

t ses- ducing animals is heavy. The loss on animals in which tubercu-— « 
h he losis is found in the Federal meat inspection is estimated at i 
m an $2,282,433 annually, and if the same conditions were applied to 
mublic animals slaughtered without Federal inspection the annual lossy 
lence on all animals slaughtered for food in the United States would © . 
elvin, he increased to $4,102,433. The stock of animals on hand is_ i. 
es of also depreciated in value because of tuberculosis. Assuming that 
it the living tuberculous milch cows are annually depreciated to the © 


uncial extent of one-tenth of what the loss would be if they were— 
slaughtered, other cattle one-third, and hogs one-half, the total — 
animal depreciation amounts to $8,046,219. The annual loss 


lotive irom decrease in milk production is estimated at $1,150,000, and 
ySS_ IS there also is some loss from impairment of breeding qualities. 
f the Taking all these items into account, the aggregate annual loss 


Fed hecause of tuberculosis among farm animals in the United States 

TgOs, 's estimated at not less than $14,000,000. 

those ‘Such heavy financial losses make the eradication of tuber-— 
‘losis from farm animals very desirable purely as an economic — 
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matter. As the disease is found principally among cattle and 
hogs, and as most of the infection in hogs is derived. from cattle, 
the main effort should be directed against the disease in cattle. 
Among the measures proposed are the following: Live stock 
owners should be educated by means of official publications, the 
agricultural and general press, lectures at farmers’ institutes. 
Public authorities should make a systematic effort to determine 
to what extent and in what localities the disease exists, and 
should apply the tuberculin test generally and systematically to 
cattle in sections where this seems desirable. Reacting animals 
should be slaughtered under competent veterinary inspection, s> 
that the loss may be minimized by passing carcasses for food 
where the infection is so slight that this can safely be done: 
dangerous carcasses, of course, to be condemned. In the case 
of valuable breeding animals where slaughter would involve great 
sacrifice, the Bang system of segregation may be used. A sys- 
tem of tagging all cows sent to market is advocated, s» that when 
animals are found tuberculous in the meat inspection they may 
be traced back to the place of origin, centres of infection located, 
and steps taken for eradication. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is already co-operating with the authorities in some states 
in reporting and tracing the origin of tuberculous animals. Each 
state should reauire that all cattle brought in for breeding or 
dairy purposes shall have passed the tuberculin test. 

“ As the eradication of tuberculosis is largely a public health 
measure, it is only reasonable that the persons whose cattle are 
slaughtered should be paid indemnity, at least in part. This is 
not only just, but is absolutely essential if the co-operation of 
cattle owners is to be secured. Several states already have pro- 
visions of this character. The benefits to follow from the eradt- 
cation of tuberculosis from farm animals are so great and so 
obvious that the necessary expenditures, even though they must 
he heavy, may be regarded as a highly profitable investment.” 

Other excellent paners on this subject were given by Dr. 
O. FE. Dyson, Dr. W. H. Dalrymple. Dr. C. A. Cary, Dr. L. A. 
Klein, Dr. M. E. Knowles, Dr. George S. Baker, Drs. A. R. 
Ward and C. M. Haring, and by Mr. Jesse E. Pope. 

The discussions on these papers were animated and brought 
out very interesting data on the subject, amongst those who par- 
ticipated in the discussions being Prof. Arloing of Lyons, France: 
Prof. Heymans of Ghent, Belgium, and Prof. Bang of Denmark. 
and the leas sure of the audience in listening to the expression 
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of views of such eminent men was manifest. It would require 
a very lengthy description to go into the details of the sessions — 
and therefore only a very brief resume will be given. 

At the third session, “ The Pathology and “Bacteriology a 
Tuberculosis ” was the subject presented. Papers were read by 
Drs. W. Reid Blair, C. Y. White, Herbert Fox, E. C. Schroeder, 
\lfred I’. Hess, Sesco Stewart, A. T. Kinsley, J. R. Mohler and 

J. Washburn. The discussions which followed were of the — 
greatest interest and amongst those participating one could ob- — 
serve many noted medical and veterinary scientists and sani-_ 
tarians of this and foreign countries. 

In the fourth session, which was held jointly with Section I., — 

The Relationship Between Tuberculosis of Animals and Man,” | 
was presented, and as it was generally known that Prof. Koch 
was to open the series of papers, the large assembly hall with a_ 
seating capacity of 2,000 was provided for the occasion. Long 
hefore the meeting was called to order the hall was filled to— 
its entire capacity and everybody listened attentively to the paper > 
of Prof. Koch on “ The Relation of Bovine and Human Tuber- 
culosis,” in which he practically repeated his statements of 1901. 
[le went so far, however, as to admit that bovine bacilli may be- 
iound in certain forms of tuberculosis of man and he further-_ 
more stated that he did not deny the possibility of one type of | 
the tubercle bacillus becoming transformed into another type. 
[le was followed by Prof. Theobald Smith, who read a paper on — 
‘The Relation of Human and Animal Tuberculosis,” with spe-- 
cial reference to the question of the transformation of human and _ 
other types of tubercle bacillus, in which he stated that about one- — 
half of all the cases of tuberculous adenitis and abdominal tuber-_ 
culosis of children was caused by bovine bacilli. Then the more — 
strenuous opponents of the Koch theory took the stand and | 
paper after paper was read in which absé lute facts were presented | 
which proved without a possibility of doubt that in many cases, 
especially in tuberculosis of children, the infection was caused — 
by the tubercle bacillus of the bovine type. We refer to the 
papers of Prof. G. Sims Woodhead of England, Prof. S. Ar- 

loing of France, Drs. Fibiger and Jensen of Denmark, Dr. M. P. 
Ravenel, Dr. Nathan Raw of England, Dr. A. P. Lewis, Dr. 
Charles W. Duval, Dr. William H. Park, Dr. Charles F. Daw- 
son, Dr. R. R. Dinwiddie, and Drs. Davalos and Cartaya also 
presented papers at this session. 
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It was late in the afternoon before this meeting adjourned, 
and the discussion was taken up the following day at a session 
at the New Willard Hotel, where about fifty noted scientists ex- 
pressed their views on the subject. While there were no reso- 
lutions adopted it was almost uniformly recognized by all par- 
ticipating in this session that there is a real danger of human in- 
fection from bovines which should be recognized by all sanitar- 
ians. Moreover this view was crystallized in a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the entire congress on the closing day, as fol- 
lows: 

* Resolved, That preventive measures be continued against 
bovine tuberculosis and that the possibility of the propagation oi 
this infection to man be recognized.” 

The fifth and sixth sessions were given to the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in animals. This important subject was splendidly 
treated in the papers by Dr. A. W. Bitting, Dr. A. T. Peters, Dr. 
George b. Jobson, Dr. S. B. Nelson, Drs. D. S. White and Eu 
gene McCampbell, Prof. J. Lignieres of Argentina, Prof. G. 
Moussu and Dr. Ch. Mantoux of France, and Dr. Burton R. 
Rogers. The papers were all ably discussed and in general tuber- 
culin appeared to have received additional support as a reliable 
diagnostic agent. Prof. Arloing expressed his faith in tuberculin 
and stated that in all cases where a tissue reaction is obtained 
we can assert that there is a tuberculous infection of the animals. 
A negative finding on macroscopical examination of reacting 
animals does not mean the absence of the disease, as in such 
cases a microscopical form of the disease is present which can 
only be determined by inoculations into test animals. Prof. Hey- 
mans has also found that a large number of reacting animals fail 
to show any macroscopical lesions, but his experience proved that 
the disease in such cases is present, which to him is indicative of 
the imperfectness of the macroscopical examination. The “ Con 
trol of Tuberculosis of Animals” was taken up in the seventh 
and eighth sessions, and this subject is probably of the greatest 
interest to all those who are occupied with the problem of tuber 
culosis. Prof. Bang presented his paper on this occasion on 
* The Control of Tuberculosis of Cattle in Denmark,”* showing 
the splendid results which have been obtained by his system. He 
could not see why the Bang method could not be followed in this 
country with the same advantages. Papers were also presented 
on this phase of tuberculosis by Drs. J. G. Rutherford, Austin 
Peters, C. J. Marshall,* Piot Bey of Egypt, John M. Deering, V. 


* Published elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 
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2 A. Moore, M. H. Reynolds, D. Arthur Hughes, J. W. Connaway 
~ and Otto G. Noack. 
. The animated discussion of this part of the program required 
SS all the time allowed for the conclusion of the program, and there 
"i was still an important subject to be taken up, namely, ‘ The Im- 
% munization of Cattle Against Tuberculosis,’ which was accord- 
ingly postponed for the following day, the subject being pre- 
ss sented in two extra sessions. Dr. Pearson presented his method 
i- of immunization with which a relative immunity can be estab- 
lished in cattle and which protects the animals from the disease 
st for from two to three years. Dr. Pearson was heartily congratu- i 
of lated on his success in this line by Prof. Bang and Prof. Ar- | | 
loing. Great interest was manifested in Prof. Heymans’ vaccina- | 
of tion against tuberculosis of bovines, which he not only described 
hy theoretically but also demonstrated the method with a splendid 
yr. exhibit, and besides on live animals at the Experiment Station 
u of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Bethesda, Maryland. All 
ey those who had the pleasure of seeing the professor demonstrate | 
2. this method of vaccination were greatly impressed with its sim- fl 
plicity. 
ble The remarkable success which he has achieved by his method 
lin in Belgium makes it seem very promising as a practical way of 
ed controlling that disease in animals. Thus far he has vaccinated 
is. over 40,000 animals, during a period of four years, and in some 
ng of the herds where previously to the vaccination 60 per cent. were | 
ich tuberculous this number has been reduced in the mentioned period 
“an to 28 per cent. | 
ey- This method will soon be given an extensive trial in this : 
fail country in order to test its efficiency and also its practicability 
hat in meeting the conditions existing here. T 
j It might also prove of interest to mention the excellency | 
of the educational and pathological exhibition as there was never | 
placed before the public a more complete exhibit than that pre- 
sented at this congress. Of the total number of exhibitors, 312 
were from the United States and 126 from foreign countries. | 
Two hundred and twenty-two were collective contributions from 
associations, societies and other corporate bodies, and 216 were | 
from individual members of the congress. Of the 222 collective 
contributions, those from the United States numbered 170, and — 
those from Europe or from other parts of America numbered 53. 
Of the 216 individual exhibits, 142 were from the United States 
and 74 from other American countries and Europe. 
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The exhibition included demonstrations and clinics, accom- 
panied by stereopticon illustrations and popular lectures. Of the 
pathological exhibits especially beautiful specimens were displayed 
by the Boston University, Pennsylvania Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, Phipps Institute, Canada, England, Germany, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Cornell University, the Bureau of Animal Industry, ete. 

Particular interest was manifested in the fresh tuberculous 
specimens exhibited by the Bureau of Animal Industry in long 
sanitary refrigerators with glass sides and tops. In awarding 
prizes for the above exhibits a special gold medal was given to the 
National Bureau of Animal Industry for having the best collec- 
tion of pathological specimens at the exhibition. 

Referring to the social side of the congress, the visiting 
members were well taken care of, and especially does this apply 
to the foreign delegates, as one of them remarked that, judging 
from the invitations to social functions, it appeared as if the local 
members thought they came here solely for social pleasure, with 
no other thought in mind. Receptions, dinners, banquets, smok- 
ers and other entertainments were in evidence all through the 
congress. 

Especially elaborate was the banquet given by the Secretary 
of State to the foreign delegates. Then there was also a smoker 
at the New Willard Hotel, given by the members of the District 
of Columbia, which was attended by over 1,800. This proved a 
splendid opportunity for the foreign and American scientists to 
discuss affairs in an unconventional social way, and they were 
at the same time given a good example of democratic American- 
ism and American hospitality. A smoker was also given at the 
University Club by the veterinarians of America to the foreign 
visitors. On this occasion a social exchange of opinions was 
thoroughly enjoyed with our noted foreign confreres. There 
were present at the gathering Prof. Arloing of France, Prof. 
Bang of Denmark, Prof. Wladimiroff of Russia, Dr. Piot Bey 
of Egypt, Prof. Fibiger of Denmark, Prof. Heymans of Belgium, 
Dr. Freund off Germany, Dr. Eastwood of England, and others. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
AND EDUCATION. 

The interest manifested by the profession generally in the 
report and recommendations of the Government Committee on 
Veterinary Education, appointed by Secretary Wilson, to in- 
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great that we are printing in the following pages the steno- 
graphic report of the full discussion of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Intelligence and Education,* by Dr. Tait Butler, before 
the forty-fifth annual meeting. 
Tarr BurLter: Mr. Chairman—lI do not wish to take 
up the time of the association, but it seems to me necessary 
a that something further be said on this report. I am in the un- 
| fortunate position of having been one of the members of the 
-commitiee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture and also 
_ of having been delegated by the committee to make any remarks 
that it might be necessary to make in this convention regarding 
 - report, and I want a little time, if you will bear with me, 


— to discuss some of the remarkable, even marvelous statements 
which have been made in this report on “ 
cation.” 

[ want to say that there is much of this report which I en- 
dorse and much which is on a high plane for which the chair- 
man is to be congratulated, but there are also many statements 
made in connection with the report of the Committee on Veter- 
inary Education, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
I must take exception to, and I shall endeavor to discuss them 
on as high a plane as has been adopted by Dr. Pearson. 

The first criticism was that no statistics of the different col- 
leges were published. My own opinion is that the committee ob- 
tained information that it would not be practical to publish; 
that the committee obtained information which it was necessary 
for it to have in order to do the work it was instructed to do, 
which it would not be proper to publish. I do not believe that 
such statistics as enumerated by the chairman of the Committee 
on Intelligence and Education would be of any material benefit 
to any man in judging of the standing and the position of the 
veterinary colleges. That is, | believe our committee had more 
information than the statistics asked for by Dr. Pearson would 
supply and that we had sufficient information to judge of the 
merits of the schools. 

Now, then, as to the courses of study. Dr. Pearson has 
paid himself the compliment of saying that the course of study 
outlined by Secretary Wilson’s committee was modeled after 
the one which he suggested last year. While this is plainly not 
so, I won't hurt his vanity by saying it was not; but if it was 


7 Report of Committee published in October Review, page 9I. 
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so modeled, 


of the law. 


There is not 


( Applause. ) 
will not be benefited by 


son seems to see serious trouble ahead, 
by the Department of 
of the recommendation of the c 
) There is no danger 
these recommendations. 


vstify their hearers. 
ever promulgated that was ever ‘enforced to the letter. It is not 
practical to do it. It is not done. The main purpose of the ad- 
-ministration of such a law is for the general good. Justice is 
the cardinal principle of the administration of all law, and it 
is not possible nor practical in every case to enforce a general 
It is absurd to object to any law, and cer- 
general one as this, because the letter of it can- 
You would object to all law if you did, for 
roken and none enforced to the letter. 

, then, I do not know what the Secretary of Agriculture 
carrying out of the recommendations of 
| do not know what his advisers will do, but I 
to command the services 
Pearson will pardon me 


law to the letter. 
tainly to such a 
not be enforced. 
all laws are b 


will do regarding the 
his committee. 
believe that he has it within his power 
of men that are just and (I hope Dr. 
for saying it) as competent as any of those who are criticising 
him for his actions. 
we come to what Dr. 
his contention; 
—to do what he did. 


is it not remarkable that it should receive such 
severe criticism from its real author? 

. Pearson tells us that if the course that is recommended 
in this report is maintained all of the colleges will have to change 
to comply with the letter 
~and frankly to the members here, and I say it without prejudice, 
that there is not a single one of the colleges but what ought to 
a single one of them that 
making these changes wherever they 
fall below the recommendations of this committee. Dr. Pear- 
if the colleges are re- 
Agriculture to comply with the 
ommittee appointed by 
in the enforcement of 
‘You can’t enforce the letter of the 
is simply a favorite —, of people who want to 


‘" want to say candidly 


no general law was 


Pearson calls the essence 
, that the Secretary had not the right 
if you followed the reading of 
that report closely you ‘will have observed that in one place it 


Was sti ated a it he hi id not the right to do a certain thing; and 
afterwards it was deliberately atated 


that he did “alee the at to do that same thing; that he had 
say, what the length of the course should be, 
and then it was admitted that he did have the right to say what 
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courses, and what the length of the courses should be for the— 
employees of his department. Now, gentlemen, it seems to me 
that we might just as well, right now, thoroughly understand © 
what this report really is, what were its purposes and what its 
aims. All that the report purports to be is a measure for judg- 
ing the colleges or a minimum standard for the guidance of the © 
Secretary of Agriculture in the selection of men for employ-— 
ment in his Department. That is all it is and all it was in- 
tended to be. How can there be any question of the right of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to fix a standard of qualifications 
for the employees of his own Department? It seems to me that 
any other view is ridiculous. 

t is true that Dr. Pearson has admitted this, but in the next — 
breath he has denied it. For instance, it is stated that he did 
not have the right to say how anatomy should be taught, and 
in another sentence it is admitted that he did have the right 
to require that it should be taught to applicants for employment, 
in a competent way. Dr. Pearson also tells us that the commit- 
tee was not competent to savy how anatomy should be taught, but 
I am of the opinion that the committee was as competent to 
say how anatomy should be taught as Dr. Pearson is to judge — 
of the competency of the committee, for on that committee was | 
a man who is recognized as one of the best teachers of anatomy 
on the American continent, and a man who has been teaching 
it longer than Dr. Pearson has been in the veterinary profession. 
Is Dr. Pearson justified in saying that this man did not have 
knowledge of how anatomy should be taught? If it is within 
the province of the Secretary of Agriculture to say that anatomy 
shall be taught his employees, then it is within his province to say 
how it shall be taught and how much shall be taught. 

The committee did not need Dr. Pearson to tell it that the 
laboratory method of teaching is the best one, but the committee 
had knowledge which Dr. Pearson evidently has not, that there 
are schools giving only fourteen hours a year, and forty-two 
hours in the whole course, to dissections. Must the Secretary 
accept graduates of such a college or shall he give out advance 
information that unless a certain stated minimum of dissecting 
be done such graduates will not be eligible to employment in the 
Department? If many colleges had not been found very de- 
ficient in laboratory teaching no minimum would have been sug- 
gested by the committee for the guidance of the Secretary in 
judging whether applicants for employment had received ade- 
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Now, then, the whole thing seems to devolve upon this point, 
has the Secretary of Agriculture a right to lay down a minimum 
course or standard which applicants must conform to in order | 
to be eligible to employment in his Department. Dr. Pearson 
says in one sentence of his report that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has that right, and in another that he has not. I rather be- 
lieve him when he says that the Secretary has the right. It 
seems to me that he clearly has such a right and that Dr. Pear- 
son himself has shown that it is a right which cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Is the Secretary of Agriculture dictating how the colleges 
shall lay out their courses of study, or unlawfully controlling | 
the colleges, when he gives out information as to what the courses _ 
should be to fit men for employment in his Department? He 
does not say to the colleges, you shall do this or that, but he 
does say to the prospective employees, you shall be adequately 
trained as judged by the reasonable standard which my commit- 
tee has recommended. 

On the face of it this criticism is factious, for the Secretary 
»f Agriculture has done nothing more than to simply give out 
adyance information to the colleges of the United States respect- 
ing the educational requirements he intends to demand of the 
employees of his Department, and what training they must have 
had in order to be eligible for appointments in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Surely it is better for the schools, surely it is better for the 
veterinary profession that the Secretary of Agriculture state 
in advance, frankly and clearly, what he is going to insist upon 
from his employees. Is it not much better that he should state 
it in advance so that all may know what the qualifications are 
to which they must conform? The report of the Committee on 
Veterinary Education, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is not an attempt to fix a sti indard_ for any veterinary college, 
but merely an attempt to show the least educational qu’ \lifications 
that the Secretary will permit his employees to have received. 

It is admitted that this report of Secretary Wilson’s Com- 
mittee will do good to the schools of lower grade, but it 1s 
mysteriously hinted that it will injure and lower the standard 
of the better schools. Now, I am extremely interested, gentle- 
men, in knowing how this report is going to injure the better 
class of schools and colleges. It was hinted at yesterday in 
the discussion that we had at the meeting of the Association of 
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College Faculties and Examining Boards and hinted at again here 
to-day, and yet we have been given no clear, frank statement 
of how it is going to do it. The chairman of the Committee 
on Intelligence and Education appears to imagine that there is 
something in the report of Secretary Wilson’s committee that is 
in some mysterious way going tc lower the standard of those 
schools which claim to be superior institutions, but I would like 
to know how it is going to do it. Is it going to injure them 
to make them strengthen their weak points? If it makes them 
strengthen their weak points isn’t that a benefit, even if it is 
some inconvenience? Certainly, it is hard for anybody but the 
head of one of these schools or colleges to see where the injury 
is to come from. It seems to me that any reasonable man must 
agree that whatever is going to cause the veterinary schools 
and colleges to strengthen their admittedly weak points is going 
to be for the great benefit and uplifting of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

The next point of criticism that I wish to discuss is that of 
requiring five veterinarians on the teaching staff, not more than 
three of whom shall be graduates of any one school. Now, 
gentlemen, [ wish to consider this frankly and candidly. Can 
you make a rule that will fit all conditions? You cannot. Then 
must you refrain from making such rule if it is needed and will 
do very much more good than harm, even if it be admitted that 
any harm will come from it, which I do not believe is so. If 
you do not make a regulation of this sort are you going to 
make one that will avoid putting certain institutions to a little 
inconvenience, or are you going to make a rule that will be 
beneficial to the greatest number? Is it individual schools that 
you are going to consider or is it the schools as a body, or the 
majority of the schools that you are going to try to elevate? 
That is a point that you have to keep in mind in considering 
this report or any other general proposition of a similar nature. 
Now, it is a well known fact by every man who is familiar with 
the conditions in the veterinary colleges in the United States 
to-day that the chief sinners in the violation of this regulation 
are some of the state colleges, that they take their own grad- 
uates immediately after graduation without experience or suf- 
ficient training and fill up their faculties with them. Do you 
think that the Secretary of Agriculture has not the right to say 
that they shall not do this if their graduates are to be employed 
by his Department? Has not the American Veterinary Medical 
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Association said that they shall have four veterinarians on their 
faculties? Haven't you established the principle right here in— 


the American Veterinary Medical Association that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the right to require that the faculties of Amer- 
jcan veterinary colleges be up to a certain minimum standard 
if the graduates of those colleges are to receive employment in 
his service? If we have the right in the American Veterinary 
Medical Association to do this regarding our membership, pray 
tell me why it is not right for the Secretary of Agriculture to do 
the same regarding his employees. It is a fact that I grant Dr. 
Pearson fully, that a teacher coming back to his alma mater 
after years of study and training elsewhere, may be the best 
man for that institution. No one will deny that, but we have 
said that he ought to have three years ‘experience before he 
is put on the faculty of his 6wn alma mater. Furthermore, 
while you may find one or two instances in the United States 
where these rules will hurt a good man, still for every case 
that you name where a good man is hurt [ will name you three 
where the institutions will be benefited thereby. Right here to- 
day there are many men within the hearing of my voice who 
know that one of the greatest difficulties that the schools have 
had in maintaining a proper standard of education has been their 
inability to get good, live, new blood into their faculties, and 
that the chief reason for this difficulty is that those in control 
of most schools will not put the money into the institution 
necessary to get other than their own recent graduates. If this 
association and the American veterinary profession will support 
this single rule it will eventualy do a vast deal of good for every 
one of the schools, because I tell you there is not a school 1 

this country that does not need some new blood on its faculty, 
that does not need to get outside ideas, that does not need the 
stimulus that comes from getting into contact with men edu- 
cated in different institutions. And I want to say to you, gentle- 
men, that some of these schools, that have assumed to them- 
selves the great superiority that we are continually hearing about, 
need a few outside men and some new blood in their faculties. 
Now, gentlemen, if you have the interests of the American veter- 
inary profession at heart more than personal considerations you 
will back up this clause of the report of Secretary Wilson’s 
committee. It is essential to the broadening and upbuilding ot 
our institutions. I have been at the institutions in this country 
and I know the facts that I have stated are true, and so do you 
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know that they are true. Then why not correct the difficulty, © 
even though one or two schools may imagine they are incon-— 
venienced thereby. 

Now, then, after being told that the Secretary of Agricul-— 
ture did not have the right to say what the length of the courses” 
should be, or to say what the subject taught should be, or how | 
they should be taught, we are told that he has not the right to 
inquire how prospective employees got their training, but it nal 
sufficient for him to ask have they the required information. 
This association has adopted the principle which Dr. Pearson 
repudiates; we have said what the course shall be for eligibility 
to membership and shall we deny the Secretary of Agriculture 
the same rights? Moreover, how on earth is he going to look _ 
into this matter, or judge of a man’s competency unless he has © 
some standard by which to judge the of applicants 
for employment in his Department? Gentlemen, you judge 
nothing except by comparison. It is simply arrant nonsense to 
talk about judging these colleges without first fixing some sort 
of a basis by which to judge them. How is it possible to judge _ - 
if the training a man has received qualifies him for a certain © ‘a 
position unless you have some information of the course of study 
he has covered and also a well-defined standard or idea of — 
he should have? Now, that is all the Secretary of Agriculture _ 
has done, and it seems to me that any man by reading the recom- __ 
mendations can see that this and nothing more is the purpose 
of the minimum course of study and requirements adopted by — 
the Secretary of Agriculture. And it seems to me that any man 
must also know that there is nothing in that report to prevent | 
any college going as far above the minimum as it shall see fit | 
to go. 

It may occasionally inconvenience certain individuals and in- 
stitutions to insist that veterinarians teach veterinary subjects, — 
that a veterinarian shall have had three years’ experience before | 
being assigned to the teaching of major veterinary subjects; 
and ‘that the colleges shall not fill their faculties with their own — 
inexperienced and. recent graduates, but the general effect will | 
be of great benefit to veterinary education in America, for there — 
is no man in the United States so big or so great that you can-_ 
not find another one that is just about as big and just about as — 
great. We heard yesterday and now again to-day that the state ~ 


schools are to be the great institutions in the system of veterinary — 
education in this country. I believe it is so, but it is also sO. 
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that in the past they have been the worst sinners in taking up tw 
their own cheap recent graduates and giving them professor- to 
ships. The private schools to-day are picking up men, good cas 
men, and paying them better salaries than the state schools, and to 
every one of you know it. Why not come out frankly and say kn 
that you do not like this rule ‘because you have not had the up 
money to enable you to comply with it. But, gentlemen, if the we 
state schools will not do this themselves, let us help them do it, the 
let us help them do something which will make them what some tha 
of their friends claim they are, the real shining lights of the ical 
veterinary educational institutions of this country. They are tals 
doing good work, many of them; I am far from saying that apr 
they are not, but they are not doing all of the good work, and if Th 
they are going to claim all the credit and assume to themselves on 
such superiority, then let them be possessed of it and let them pay jud 
the money necessary to get superior men. ser 
In all the criticisms of the recommendations of the com- brit 
mittee appointed by Secretary Wilson, which I have heard here is a 
or elsewhere, there has not heen a single remedy offered for in of 
any other way correcting the real defects in the colleges which mal 
we sought to correct by our recommendations. Not one recom- rigl 
mendation was made except for the purpose of correcting an as | 
existing vital defect. and while it has been intimated that these mui 
recommendations were made without adequate consideration and not 
knowledge, I wish to state that | have not heard a criticism from to e 
any source during the meeting yesterday or in this report of Sta 
Dr. Pearson’s that was not made, carefully considered and fully 
discussed, pro and con, by the committee during its deliberations. ture 
No one has denied that the defects which we sought to correct as t 
are real and vital defects and no one has offered any other rem- to fi 
edv for correcting them. Sess 
We are told that it is not a question of how the schools meas the | 
ure up to the standard of the Secretary of Agriculture, but of mer 
how they measure up to their own standard. I am not certain criti 
that I know what is meant by that, but if you had seen some but 
of the — the it they are maintaining, such as I have seen Dr. 
in the last year, you would want them to measure up to a higher the 
standard than m: ny of them have maintained in the past. whic 
I want to say, gentlemen, that I believe as fully as any of offic 
you that we have been doing a good work in the American the | 
Veterinary Medical Association and in all of the other organiza- whic 
tions related thereto. We have done a great deal in the last mitt 
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twenty-five years, and substantial progress has been made up 
to the present time, but you know how often it has been the 
case during that period that the state boards have not been able 
to get together and accomplish what they wanted, and you also 
know that the colleges themselves have not been able to come 
up to the standard of this Association as rapidly and speedily as 
we hoped. We have accomplished a great deal towards bringing 
them up to that standard simply by the adoption of a regulation 
that the qualifications of applicants for membership in the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association should conform to a cer- 
tain standard. Now, then, is not this report of the committee 
appointed by Secretary Wilson a step in the right direction? 
This report does give us some basis for the schools to work 
on and it does give the Secretary of Agriculture a standard for 
judging the schools so far as the training of veterinarians for 
service in the Department of Agriculture goes. It will serve to 
bring the lower grade schools up to a certain higher basis, that 
Does anybody really suppose that the Secret tary 
of Agriculture ever had such an absurd idea as to attempt to 
make uniform the schools? The colleges still have the same 
right that they always have had to lay out their courses of study 


as they see fit, providing they at least comply with this mini- 


mum standard of the Secretary of Agriculture, and they need 
not even do that unless they wish their graduates to be eligible 
to employment in the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U nited 
States Department of Agriculture. 

It is not an unlawful attempt of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to force the colleges to a uniform standard. It is as plain 


as the nose on a man’s face that the object of this report was 
to find out what the schools were doing, and then, when in pos- 


session of that knowledge, to make certain recommendations for 
the guidance of the Department which would help it in securing 
men of the necessary efficiency. Now, gentlemen, you may 
criticise the committee as much as you wish, we expected that, 
but I want to savy that the committee has information that even 
Dr. Pearson, with all his wisdom, does not possess regarding 
the schools of North America. It has facts in its possession 
which Dr. Pearson never could get unless he was backed up by 
official authority from the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, 1 

the light of all that evidence, and in the light of all the evidence 
which has been gathered together from all sources, the com- 
mittee made up its report, and I want to say to you emphatically 
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that it did not put out a report without full knowledge oi 


the facts and existing conditions, nor without full consideration. scie 
As to the competency otf the committee, | am for obvious reasons oui 
not at liberty to speak. The Secretary of Agriculture and the kil) 

: veterinary profession may judge that “question for themselves. was 

Now, gentlemen, all | want to say is that with all the progress hes 
which has been made in the last twenty-five years, it is not equal Secs 
to the progress which has been made since June I, 1908. I lon 
call upon the heads of the veterinary colleges of America here 
to-day to stand up and refute or back up that statement. I am Big 
not afraid of the result. The Secretary of Agriculture has done ms 
more in the last six months to elevate the standard of veterinary adj 
education, to build up and complete laboratories in our colleges, _ 


to extend the courses of study, to secure more proficient faculties, 
to raise the requirements for entrance and the standard for grad- 
uation than all the work of the previous ten vears has done. Now, ; 


[ ask you members of this serious, deliberative body, this body of aaa 
men banded together for the promotion and the betterment of aa 
the veterinary profession in America, are you go ng to send this 1 
report of Dr. Pearson’s to the Secretary of Agriculture condemn- Pree 
ing the report of his committee, and send it with your hearty ap- pr 
proval and undo the work that has been done, or attempt to do Ont 
so? I ask you to consider it seriously before you vote on that ‘i 
question. J am perfectly willing for and I would like to see ‘med 
Dr. Pearson’s report put in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- ra a 
culture. I would like to see that done, for I know it will be ruth- a 
lessly analyzed and torn to pieces to a greater extent than I am — , 
able to do on the spur of the moment and in the short time at es F 
my dispos: 2 I want to see that report go into the hands of the Sales - 
Secret ry Agriculture, but I do not want this association to ural 
say that it gives it its hearty approval because I do not believe ye 
the profession, or the rank and file of the membership of the Hur 
Atmerican ennaees Medical Association, feels in any such way hell.’ 
about it. I do not believe that they for one moment would give pe vie 
this report of Dr. Pearson’s their hearty approval. ad 
In conelusion, I want to say that right at this hour the Amer- ona 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, and the profession as here noe - 
represented, has the opportunity to do more for the elevation of I bli 
veterinary education in America than any other body ever had this ¢; 
in its power to do during the entire history of the profession. aun a 
You can throw away the opportunity or you can back up this ied 7 
advance that hass been made. If you take this stand for ad- teal 
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vancement I need not tell you our great schools of veterinary 
science, like the University of Pennsylvania and Cornell Uni- 
versity, will not be hurt, for no one man is sufficiently great to 
kill or cripple a school. Therefore, gentlemen, in conclusion, I 
want to move an amendment to the amendment that this report 
be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, simply transmitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, without approval or disapproval, and 
along with it the discussion which follows. ca 

The amendment to the amendment seconded. 


MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The eleventh bi-annual meeting was held at Duluth, July 8 
and 9, 1908, with President Amos in the chair. Forty mem- 
bers answered to roll call. 

President Amos introduced Hon. Mr. Hayden, Mayor of 
the city of Duluth, who spoke as follows: 

‘Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION.— 
On behalf of the city I wish to extend to you a most hearty wel- 
come and I trust that your stay in our city will be marked by 
incidents of pleasure that you may take away pleasant recollec- 
tions of this week. It is unnecessary for me to call your atten- 
tion to our city because before you get through, under the guid- 
ance of the local representatives of your association, you will 
probably be introduced to all the points of interest. It is nat- 
ural for each and every one to stick up for his own town. This 
reminds me of a story of St. Patrick’s day parade in London. 
One Irishman going down the street feeling pretty good, said: 
‘Hurrah for old Ireland.”. An Englishman said: ‘ Hurrah for 
hell.’ The Irishman said: ‘That is right, Every man for his 
own country.” That is like us in Duluth. 

‘““T am sure you have come to our city in a good time of the 
year, and you won't be inflicted with rain and other disagreeable 
propositions that we have in the months preceding this one, and 
I believe that you will say after leaving our city that we have at 
this time of the year the best climate to be found. While they 
are sweltering in New York, as I read in the paper this morn- 
ing, you who were here last evening were able to sleep under 
cover and sleep sound, and I am sure every man here has a 
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clear conscience, so he will have no trouble on that account. 

I am sure matters of great importayce are coming before the — 

meeting and you are probably all busy men and want to get out 
and see what is here. 

“T am glad, indeed, of the honor of welcoming you to our 
city. Gentlemen, I extend a most cordial greeting’ (Applause). 

President Amos responded to the Mayor’s address in a few 
well-chosen remarks. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were then read by the 

secretary. 

Dr. Leech—I understand that the committee on by-laws and 
constitution, since the action taken at the last meeting on that 
set of by-laws and resolutions adopted at that meeing, has © 
asked for an extension of time, for changing that constitution, 
and that has been granted outside the meeting. I move the _ 
adoption of the minutes, as read, with the extension of time. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT AMos’ ADDRESS. a 
The President then read his address, as follows: _ 


inary Medical Association is to be congratulated and the mem- 
bers may well feel like congratulating themselves on-the oppor- 

tunity afforded us by the generosity of the citizens of the 
metropolis of the Northwest, a city a mile high and several miles 
long. We could not have selected a better place for the semi- 
annual meeting of the state association; and I am safe in saying 
no place has made such arrangements for our accommodation, 
as to the professional, literary and business parts of the meet- 
ing, and also the social features, as we will find out before the 
time has come to say good-bye, shake hands and leave for our 
various homes. I am sure we will feel like shaking hands with 
Duluth, and the home committee of entertainment, and joining in 
singing, ‘They are jolly good fellows,’ and be unanimous in 
expressing the home that Duluth will extend another invitation 
and say, ‘ Come again.’ 

“* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ and I am 
sure the members of this association are fully able to enjoy a 
good time. 

“ The object of this eleventh semi-annual association meeting 
was intended to be both literary and social and for that end the 
clinical part has to a great extent been cut out so as to make 

room for a little more social enjoyment and intercourse than 


“ The eleventh semi-annual meeting of the Minnesota Veter- : 
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heretofore. We are short-sighted indeed if we cannot see the 
benefit derived in coming in, closer contact with one another in a 
social as well as a professional way, and for that reason the 
second day of the meeting has been given mostly to our en- 
joyment. 

‘My remarks will be short as there is not much for the 
president to touch on at this time. All work seems to be 
progressing in a most satisfactory manner. Our different boards 
all report ‘a flourishing condition.’ The State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board and the State Veterinary Association are indeed to 
be congratulated in the return to our midst of one whose de- 
parture from our state a little over a year ago we were sorry to 
chronicle. We are all glad to have Dr. Ward with us again and 
we extend a hearty welcome to him, and are glad that he has be- 
come one of us in person, as we know he has been in mind. 

‘As to the profession, it is encouraging to note that every 
step is marked with progression. We are receiving a high type 
of young men into the state association. The eyes of other 
states are on Minnesota, copying our veterinary and sanitary 
board laws and regulations. Our examining board is doing 
good work and working in closer touch with this association 
than ever before. 

“It ought to be a matter of congratulation for the veterinary 
profession that the state association has been recognized by the 
state agricultural association, and we now have an equal voice 
with other associations and agricultural societies in the manage- 
ment of the State Fair; and, by the way, this recognition will, 
| think, necessitate a change in the articles of our incorporation. 
In article three (3) it reads, ‘The purpose and object of this 
association shall be the cultivation of the science and art of veter- 
inary medicine, etce.,’ and right here we want, ‘and promotion 
of live stock industry,’ or something to that effect. 

‘The veterinary profession should be interested in the an- 
nouncement that an effective hog cholera vaccine has been per- 
fected which is prepared by our state experimental station. This 
is the vaccine that has been worked out by Dorset and Biles of 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry. 

“The profession of the state and nation has met with a 
severe loss since our last meeting in the death of Dr. R. R. Bell, 
editor of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, to whom we are 
all indebted for his untiring labor in the advancement and eleva-_ 
tion of the veterinary profession. 
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* As we have considerable business to transact and eal 


good papers to be presented and discyssed, I will occupy no more he 
; of your valuable time. Gentlemen, I thank you.” | ce 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
; Dr. Whitcomb—This report is rather brief; it is for the last dis 
six months. The work with tuberculosis resulted as follows: co: 
Tested. Reacted. 

17,136 1,462 ne 
Ab 16 the 
994 8 the 

GLANDERS. 

Number of horses inspected ..... 1,234 
Number killed on inspection... 30 
Number tested after 929 
Number killed after reinspection.............. 39 
Total killed 244 die 
die 
ANTHRAX. her 
Three animals died at Hastings in June. Dr. Beebe in- _ 
vestigated this report and it was found on laboratory exam- Pie 
ination to be anthrax. In previous years animals died probably dex 
of this same disease. Last year seventeen cattle died, and the a 
year previous seven cows and one horse died. The herd was live 
vaccinated with Parke-Davis anthrax vaccine. 
If you wish to ask any questions concerning this outbreak, | se 
think Dr. Beebe will explain it. lec 
tim 
Hoc CHOLERA. pres 
There are practically no reports at the present time of has 
hog cholera, and very few have been received during the past omic 
six months. The Bureau of Animal Industry reports in Bulle- jie 


tin No. 102, concerning the production of immunity from hog | 
cholera, would lead us to believe that the results obtained show 
quite clearly that-a comparatively certain method of protecting 
hogs from hog cholera has been secured, and it is strongly be- 
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lieved that this method will be of great service in combating 
hog cholera. It is also very probable that it can be used suc- 
cessfully as a curative agent if administered in the early stages 
of the disease. 

President Amos—You have heard the report on infectious 
diseases. Are there any questions you wish to ask Dr. Whit- 
comb? 

Dr. Lyford—I would like to ask Dr. Whitcomb about this 
new treatment, and whether he has seen any of it tested, and at 
the same time give us a little of the technique as well as the 
theory. 

Dr. Whitcomb—I think Dr. Reynolds can give us that, as he 
has been experimenting quite extensively at the farm. 

Dr. Reynolds—There are two methods, one which we may 

call simultaneous, and the other serum only. The simultaneous 
consists of virulent blood and * serum only,” injected separately 
into the two thighs at the same time; that is giving the animal 
hog cholera and an antitoxin for it at one treatment. The double 
vaccination is to be used where there is some time available, 
that is, if there is an outbreak of hog cholera; the simultaneous 
method could be used on the adjoining farms where the dis- 
ease has not appeared. The serum only is used where protection 
must be immediate. For instance, a man has had one or two 
die and the serum only is used to protect the remainder of the 
herd, with the expectation that a considerable number of hogs 
are not infected, or if infected, the disease is not advanced to a 
stage beyond which the serum may protect. The process of 
developing the serum is this: A hog that is immune from cholera 
is given increasing doses of virulent blood, first I c.c. per pound, 
live weight, then 2% c.c. and then 5 c.c. He gets in three in- 
jections 8% c.c. for every pound of live weight, an enormous 
quantity of virus. The hog is thus hyper-immunized. It is 
bled at the tail about four times and about 450 c.c. taken each 
time. This is clotted; the serum is removed by pressure and 
preserved with one-half of one per cent. of carbolic acid. It 
has been demonstrated that serum after two or three years is as 
efficient as when first made. Every lot of vaccines must be 
tested as to potency and it is necessary to sacrifice at least one 
check pig in each test of potency. 

We did some work with this at the station last fall, using 
shoats. In one lot we put eight which were given the simul- 
taneous vaccine, and with them three unvaccinated pigs to test 
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this vaccine, which is in part virulent blood. None of the 
checks developed hog cholera, although associated with the hogs 
that were so vaccinated. In another pen we inoculated three 
shoats with virulent blood and put with them check shoats and 
those all died with hog cholera, proving the virulence of the 
blood used in the inoculating process. We have seven of those 
simultaneous vaccine hogs that have been through three expos- 
ures. We had them at the Fair Grounds and then at the Univer- 
sity Farm, and on an adjoining farm. We divided the sick 
University Farm hogs into three pens and put one simultaneously 
vaccinated, one serum only and one check in each pen of sick 
hogs. Two of the checks died. The six vaccinated sur- 
vived in perfect health and grew every day. Later we put 
seven vaccinated on the Carling farm where the disease 
was so virulent that they lost 39 out of 42. Our 
seven vaccinated hogs grew and thrived every day. They were 
there from April 1 to the 15th of June, shut up in the pens with 
the Carling hogs. I have them at the veterinary building now, 
and propose to use them for hyper-immunes. We hope to pro- 
duce some vaccine this fall and a large quantity next year. It is 
the plan to distribute the vaccine this fall gratis where it will ac- 
complish the most good. We propose to sell it next year at 
cost of production. 

Dr. Lyford—How much serum do you require for a dose? 

Dr. Reynolds—The dose is 20 c.c. There are several points 
to be perfected. One of the things to be accomplished is to 
increase the potency so a smaller dose will give immunity. 

Dr. Cotton—Do I understand that the dose will insure a 
permanent immunity? 

Dr. Reynolds—Permanent for a hog; that is, for a year or 
two. Serum only is supposed to give immunity for only a few 
months. This is one of the things not yet worked out. 

President Amos—Any other questions on the report of in- 
fectious diseases? If not we will pass to the report on legisla- 
tion by Dr. Cotton. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATION COMMITTEE. 
Dr. Cotton—I think that has been pretty thoroughly gone 
over. All we can do is to watch during the next legislature and 

see that there is no unpleasant legislation attempted. 
President Amos—The next report is that on bacteriology by 
Dr. Beebe. 
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REPORT ON BACTERIOLOGY. 


Dr. Beebe—My report at this meeting will be rather brief. 
I have kept careful watch of the literature but have not been 
able to find much that was of practical interest to the veterinarian. 
There is one that I would like to bring up although not belonging 
to bacteriology, and that is that A. C. Crawford has recently 
discovered the cause of loco poisoning. Of course, this poison- 
ing does not exist in this state, but is of practical interest to 
veterinarians. He has been able to isolate barium salts from the 
weed and found that this is the cause. He has been able to pro- 
duce the disease by giving barium salts for some length of time. 


Recently there was an article in a French journal that states 
that Negri bodies have been found in the salivary glands. A 
great many people have tried to demonstrate these structures in 
the salivary glands, but only recently have they been able to find 
them. 

I would also like to mention the cuti-reaction for tuberculosis. 

I referred to this briefly at a previous meeting, stating that it had 
been tried but failed to find it successful in animals, although 
in the case of human it is quite extensively used for diagnosing 
tuberculosis, and at the present time there are large establish- 
ments putting out tuberculin in this form to be given either as a 
cutaneous application or by the ophthalmic method. This method 
has also been tried extensively in cattle, but as yet it has not 
proven of much benefit. That is they find that it is not very 
reliable. In some cases they will get a reaction where an animal 
is tuberculous and a great many times they will not get a re- 
action where, by post mortem examination, they find the animals 
badly infected. 

[ would also like to say a word regarding the outbreak of 
anthrax in this state. This occurred about five miles below 
Hastings on the Mississippi River. The land is located on flat 
ground that is overflowed by the river every year. Before the — 
Mississippi River gets down to this point it receives the St. — 
Croix and also Minnesota, so that of course a carcass could be 
brought from a long distance above and might be landed na 
this ground. In all probability that is how the infection origi- 
nated at that place. I imagine they have had this disease on this _ 
farm for several years, at least in the last three years they have _ 
been losing cattle. Three years ago they lost seven head and -. 
horse, last year seventeen head died and this year three. I made 
positive diagnosis by cultures and also by animal inoculation and — 
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so there is no question as to whether or not it is anthrax.: The 
cattle were vaccinated immediately after making a diagnosis and 
as yet there have been no more cases. The ceasing of the out- 
break might be due to two things. It might be due to the vac- 
cine, or to the fact that this pasture was flooded right after these 


cattle died so they have not been able to get the cattle on low’ 


ground since. 

Dr. Lyford—I would like to ask Dr. Beebe if they have de- 
cided upon any treatment for loco poisoning? 

Dr. Beebe—No, they have not. 

Dr. Lyford—A great many people have written from the 
west asking what we know about it and if there is any treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Beebe—No, they have not tried any treatment. They 
have only been able to demonstrate the poison that is present in 
the loco weed. 

Dr. Price—Is it in rabies that they find negri bodies in the 
salivary glands? 

Dr. Beebe—Yes. 

Dr. Price—In regard to barium salts, the brick companies use 
it in bricks. A great many of their horses die from it and I 
might say that a physic of barium will produce inflammation of 
the bowels, and in loco poisoning you would have inflammation 
of the bowels. 

Dr. Beebe—We know that barium is a purgative when given 
in small doses. Dr. Pearson published a paper some time ago 
and he advocated giving it in 10 or 15 doses, hypodermically, 
and we would expect giving it in teaspoonful doses to produce 
inflammation of the bowels. You do not get these symptoms 
unless it is given for a continuous period for several weeks. 
After several weeks you should get the production of these 
symptoms. 

Dr. Cotton—In regard to the testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
by tuberculin being placed in the eyes I would like to inform the 
association that Dr. Dyson told me last winter that the Chicago 
Board of Health were using it as a test on cattle located in the 
city limits, and he rather smiled when he said it, but they were 
getting very satisfactory results. I asked why they were using 
it in place of the old test and he said it was cleaner, quicker and 
they could get over more ground. 

Dr. Leech—Was it satisfactory to the board? 

Dr. Cotton—It was satisfactory to the health commissioners. 
Dr. Dyson is not a member of the board. 
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fall, 


Dr. Leech—Were they satisfied that they determined the dis- — 
ease from what the post portems showed ? 

Dr. Cotton—He did not go that far. They are using it on 
cattle in the city limits. 

Dr. Leech—It is a very clean way and would save time, but 
the question of reliability is another question to take into con-— 
sideration. 

President Amos—Any other remarks. If not we will proceed 
to the next paper. The report on medicine by Dr. Price. 


a REPORT ON MEDICINE. 
Dr. Price—Recent literature gives us reports of the fight 


against tuberculosis amongst our dairy herds. Claims of con- 
siderable progress are made by German practitioners, especially 
for the recent modification of vaccination with ‘‘ Bovo-vaccine,” 
which is termed “ Tauruman.” It consists of human tubercle ~ 
bacilli which are supplied in a perfectly fresh state, suspended in 
physiological salt solution. The injection confers immunity on | 
cattle, which has been demonstrated by a great number of trials. 
It requires four weeks at least to confer immunity. Animals al- 
ready infected become rapidly worse if vaccinated with “ Tauru- 
man,’’ as also those suffering from pneumonia. 

Exposure to infection from bovine tuberculosis must not be 
permitted for three months following vaccination. The usual 
precautions against infection of calves is to be observed. The 
period of immunity following vaccination with Tauruman is not 
stated. 

The use of Aphrodine or Yohimbin Spiegel for the purpose 
of stimulating the generative organs in both male and female, 
where impotence exists, has received strong endorsements. Its 
expense makes its general use at present prohibitive in many 
cases, as there are certain subjects that are not benefited by it, 
and others of long standing require its continuous use for some 
time. Individual response also has to be studied in regard to 
dosage. Cuti-malleination has been tried with claimed success, 
but with greater by ophthalmo malleination. In man mallein 
diluted to 1 to 10 in.carbolic solution is applied to fresh scarifica- 
tions, if affected with glanders. A reaction occurs after twenty- 
four hours, and on the second day, swelling and hyper-sensibility 
with great itching. Between the second and third day the re- 
action is at its maximum and a citrine serosity oozes from the 
swelling. On the third to fourth day the swelling subsides. There 
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is desquamation on the fifth day. The skin remained red for 


some weeks. Reaction occurs even after a long time in man. 

The same method is used for diagnosing tuberculosis. 

Cancer in animals seems to be much more common than is 
generally supposed, and is being investigated by scientists and 
even by several governments, with a view to elucidating its 
causes and if possible discover a cure. So far no reliable rem- 
edy has been found. The incriminating agent is unknown. 

Infectious anemia in horses has been observed in Alsace- 
Lorraine and adjoining parts. The various secretions and ex- 
cretions of the body of affected animals conveys the disease. 
The blood and serum in small quantity will give rise to infec- 
tion, when administered subcutaneously. 

Dorsett and Niles of the Bureau of Animal Industry have 
prepared a vaccine for hog cholera that is claimed to be effective, 
as an immunizing agent. 

The use of serums in infectious diseases is gaining headway. 
In cases of umbilical infection in calves and colts good success 
is claimed by Dr. Peters for antistreptococcus serum if used early. 
In furunculus, carbuncle of the coronary band or gangrenous 
dermatitis its use is also indicated, as well as in any infection due 
to streptococci or staphylococci. 

Bursatti or Summer Sores.—As a preventive arsenic and 
iron have proved effective in a number of cases which have been 
treated in my private practice—given internally and applied lo- 
cally. 

Coley’s Mixture is recommended by Dr. Lyford in cases of 
osteo-porosis or big head. 

The administration of oxidizing agents in azoturia is again 
urged by me as the proper treatment for the disease, which 
convert the catabolic products and toxins into substances that are 
inocuous and suitable for excretion, such as uric acid, etc., the 
sulphates, adrenalin, chlorates, acids, uranium, nitrates, etc. 

Tetanus is another disease in which these agents are indicated, 
especially when administered intravenously, the local wound be- 
ing treated with hydrogen peroxide, bichloride of mercury, and 
iodine, alternately. Intravenous injection of solution of oxidizing 
agents, I believe, will cure this disease even in apparently hope- 
less cases. 

The administration of drugs by means of electricity promises 
great results. Life and electricity are an inseparable combina- 
tion, and many stemingly incomprehensible life processes w ill be 
demonstrated before long. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


lows: 
Applicants recommended for active membership—Drs. O. C. 


— Selbey, M. J. Guidinger, C. A. Nelson, E. H. Sayer, F. J. Flana- 


gan, A. J. O'Hara and H. C. Plapper. 
The application of Dr. P. Bailey is recommended to be laid 
over until the January meeting. 
The application of Dr. McDevitt be rejected. 
: It was moved, seconded and carried that the report be ac- 
cepted, the by-laws be suspended, and the secretary instructed to 
on the ballot for the election to active membership those names 


which the board recommended. ke 
_ The secretary then cast the ballot as instructed. 


MITTEE. 


Dr. Annand—We have decided, of course, at your own sug- 
gestion, that the first day be devoted to papers and general busi- 
ness of the association, and on the second day, on which we usu- 
ally have a clinic, we will have for recreation, so that we will get 
acquainted with each other. To-morrow morning at 9.30 we 
will leave the hotel for a boulevard drive along the hill, and you 
can see the lake and all parts of Duluth, the docks, harbor and 
the elevators in Superior and West Duluth. You can even see 
the St. Louis River, and at 1.30 in the afternoon we will take a 
boat ride to Fon du Lac, up the St. Louis River, which I think 
is one of the finest trips any of you ever had from the standpoint 
of scenery. 

At 7.30 p. m. there will be the banquet. We wish all to 
stay for that part of the program. 

Most of the ladies have decided to go to Minnesota Point 
to-day and from there to Lincoln Park, which we are very proud 
of. 

A motion was made to adjourn until 2 p. m., which was sec- 
onded and carried. 


. 
=e BY Dr. ANNAND, CHAIRMAN OF LOCAL Com- 


REPORT OF COM MITTEE ON COLLEGES. ony 


M. H. Reynolds, Chairman—Some time ago I addressed a 
letter to veterinary colleges inviting the secretaries to report any- 
thing in the way of news items concerning their institutions 


which might be of general interest to a state association, includ- 


The board reported on applications for membership, as fol- 
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ing such items as freshman class of last year as compared with 
class of year before; number of graduates for 1907-1908; num- 
_ ber of students that failed to graduate; changes in faculty; plans 
with reference to improvement in matriculation requirements, 
etc. Reports have been received from a portion of these in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. J. H. McNeil, dean of the Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Iowa State College, under date of June 29, makes an in- 
teresting report from which I extract the following information: 

“As compared with an entrance class of 43 for 1906-1907, 
the class of the past year numbered 61. The class of 1907 at 

the beginning had a membership of 30, eight of whom were 
graduated. The class of 1908 started with a membership of 
35. 14 of whom were graduated. 

“ For the past several years the entering class has outnum- 
bered the freshman class of the year previous by a steadily in- 
creasing number, notwithstanding the fact that the entrance 
requirements have been considerably raised. 

* Our entrance requirements now demand a diploma from an 
accredited school for matriculation, or its equivalent, or the 
successful passing of a matriculation examination of a recog- 
nized college; and this has been adhered to except in a few in- 
stances, and the results of these exceptions have proven very 
satisfactory, the men in each case having proved capable and 
successful in the work. By maintaining this high standard of 
entrance requirements we are enabled to confine much of the 
general and preparatory work, usually included in a veterinary 
course, to the secondary schools. Consequently our students 

receive four years’ technical training bearing directly upon veter- 

inary medicine and including many subjects which tend to give 
~ him a broader grasp of his chosen profession, and more thor- 
oughly equip him for his place in the professional world when 
he leaves this institution. 

‘* Of the class of 1907 one member is now a professor of path- 

ology, histology and therapeutics in a veterinary college.” 

Dr. A. H. Baker, of the Chicago Veterinary College, re- 
ports under date of June 30, 1908, from which I take the fol- 
lowing: 

“In reply I will say that in accordance with the report of 


the committee appointed by the Department of Agriculture to 
; ‘investigate the veterinary schools last winter, the Chicago Veter- 
inary College awill comply with the requirements embodied in 
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that report. The matriculation examination required is the sec- 
ond grade Civil Service of the United States Commission, with 
- geography and United States history added. . 

- “ More laboratory space is arranged for the coming session. 
_ The various subjects will be graded to avoid repetitions. 

‘We had 148 freshmen last year as compared with 118 the 
year before. There were 113 in the senior class during the last 
session, 106 of whom graduated. The faculty consists of fif- 

_ teen professors and three assistants. This is no addition to our 
Dre faculty, but a change is made in the chair of histology. 
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_ Dr. T. O. Edgar, M.S., M.D., takes the place of G. E. Amadon, 
BA” 
An interesting letter from Dr. Frazier, dean of the McKillip 
Veterinary College, brings us some suggestions and information 
_and states that McKillip is meeting all the requirements of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
_ “This institution has, during the present vacation, completely 
reorganized the faculty and rearranged its courses of study. The 
_ present organization is in accordance with the recommendations 
_ of the Department of Agriculture, recently issued. The college 
has added to its teaching staff two professors, Dr. F. P. St. 
Clair and Dr. B. E. Sherman, and a number of instructors. 
“Improvement in the equipment of the college has been made 
_at an expense of $10,000. This includes a complete laboratory 
equipment in bacteriology accommodating 160 men; a complete 
laboratory equipment in pathology accommodating 140; a com- 
plete laboratory equipment in materia medica accommodating 140 
men; additions to the laboratory equipments of the departments 
of chemistry, histology and physiology; and the addition of a 
dissecting room. This institution is meeting all the requirements 
of the Department of Agriculture and our aim is to give a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical course so far as present conditions 
will allow.” 
Dr. Mueller reported for the Indiana Veterinary College: 


“The applicants for graduation in the Indiana Veterinary 


College, session 1907-1908, were 35; of this number 4 
failed, leaving 31 graduates. Our freshman classes have been 
gradually increasing in the past five years, each succeeding class 
containing an increased number of better educated men. Our 
institution has added four additional well-known veterinarians 
to our teaching staff—Dr. A. W. Bitting, Dr. R. A. Craig, Dr. 
O. L. Boor, and the fourth to be still appointed. The chair of 
pathology has been changed. 
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‘Dr. O. L. Boor, for many years connected with our State 
Examining Board, takes the chair of clinical medicine. Con- 
tagious disease will be taken by Dr. R. A. Craig. Dairy inspec- 
tion by Dr. A. W. Bitting. Stock judging penaiines is still to be 
appointed.” 

Under date of June 30, 1908, Dr. Stewart, of the Kansas 
City Veterinary College, makes a most encouraging report, to 
the effect that the freshman class of last year, 215, was much 
larger than that of previous years, and that a large percentage 
of these students have had high school training, 109 were gradu- 
ated with the class of 1908. Three seniors failed to graduate. 
He goes on to state that: 

‘The course for the coming session has been materially en- 
larged, especially along laboratory and clinical lines, in this 
particular meeting the recommendations made by the special 
committee of the Board of Animal Industry, and made official 
through the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. In fact 
any difference or shortcomings in the course will be rectified and 
every condition of the secretary's recommendations fully met. 
See the new announcement, where you will note, on page 16, a 
statement of the new curriculum. 

‘There have been only a few changes in the faculty. Dr. 

Jensen, of Nebraska, has been added and it is probable that 
others will be engaged before the opening of the next session, as 
the college is anticipating a still larger attendance for the coming 
term. 

‘The secretary’s recommendation relative to matriculation 
examination will be promptly put in force notwithstanding the 
colleges have another year to meet the requirements, in fact the 
examination in this college has been nearly identical with the 
requirements for the past two years, with the exception of two 
subjects, which have been added; namely, geography of the 
United States and American History.” 

Dr. Law reports for the New York State Veterinary College: 


‘Our freshman class entering in 1907 was 35, as compared 
with 32 in 1906, and 24 in 1905. The 1905 class went down 
from over 50 because the entrance requirements were doubled 
in that year. The numbers are again rising and in a year or 
two the course will doubtless be extended to four years. 


“ The graduates of 1908 were but 18, representing the small 
class entering in 1905, but this will be remedied year by year. 
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“No immediate increase in matriculation requirements is 
anticipated. Every matriculant must now show four years of suc- 
cessful high school work. The conditions are parallel*with those 
of other colleges in the university. 

“The faculty this year loses the first director, who is re- 
tired at 70 on the Carnegie pension. Dr. V. A. Moore suc- 
ceeds as director, retaining his functions as professor of path- 
ology and bacteriology. Dr. D. Udall of the University of 
Ohio, succeeds to the chair of veterinary medicine.” 

It should be explained that the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Veterinary Department; the New York-American Vet- 
erinary College, the San Francisco Veterinary College, and the 
State College of Washington were unintentionally omitted from 
the list of colleges invited to report. The chairman of your com- 
mittee recently had a quite extended conversation with Dr. 
Schoenleber, dean of the Kansas State Institution, and was 
pleased to learn of the rapid and satisfactory development of the 
institution. Among other things, it may be remarked that 
they are just completing a new $75,000 building for the veter- 
inary department. They are starting in with a four-year course. 
This very young institution has already won its way to recog- 
nition among the veterinary colleges listed under class ‘“‘ A” by 
the committee, which will be reported later. 

Members of this association are doubtless all aware that a 
committee of prominent veterinarians was selected some time ago 
for the purpose of investigating American Veterinary Colleges, 
with a special view, I presume, of classifying and listing those 
whose .graduates should be accepted for civil service examina- 
tions in the Bureau of Animal Industry. This committee has 
reported. Its report appeared as Circular No. 133, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, is- 
sued July 6, 1908. [Report was published in full in the August 
REVIEW. | 

I think that most of the older members of this association 
will realize by reading the report that in order to be a good 
student at a modern, well equipped veterinary college, the young 
man will have to “ go some,” and there will be very little time 
for sitting around the stove and visiting in the dean’s office. The 
total number of hours to be covered in three years of six months 
each is 3,200, or an average of something over 42 hours per week 
for the entire period. Note that the report recommends and all 
of the reputable colleges will unquestionably accept, three years 
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of six months each exclusive of final examinations and holidays, 
and that there must be 150 days of each year of actual teaching 
and 3,200 actual teaching hours, 42 hours per week for the entire 
period. 

I remember visiting one veterinary college not so very long 
ago where, during the ordinary class room hours there were 
actually no classes in the entire institution in progress, a con- 
siderable number of students were sitting around the stove tell- 
ing stories and-a study of their courses outlined only claimed 
four hours a day of class room work. There was not a micro- 
scope in the institution. JI understood from good authority that 
very many of their periods were on paper only and that even 
lecturers who actually gave work were frequently irregular or 
missed their periods altogether. 

This institution, however, is not listed among those men- 
tioned under class “ A.” 

We have had a number of good veterinary colleges in the 
country, colleges that have been for years actually living up 
practically to the recommendations of this committee. These 
institutions will need to make but slight changes in their work 
in order to comply fully with these regulations and such are 
the colleges which we ought to recommend for the young men 
who are planning to take veterinary training. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: “* The Need of a 
Better Meat and Milk Inspection,” Dr. G. E. Leech; “ Glanders,” 
E. L. Tuohy, B.A., M.D.; “Something New,” Dr. C. C. 
Lyford; “ The Relation of Eczema to Tissue Reaction and Con- 
stitutional Derangements,” Dr. Edmund Mackey. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions, Dr. G. E. Leech, chairman, 
reported as follows: 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the 
untiring efforts of the local committee, in furnishing to this 
society the commodious quarters and the elaborate entertainment 
which we have received in the city of Duluth, and extend to 
them a vote of thanks, and express our appreciation of the wel- 
come extended to us by the mayor and citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to those who have 
contributed to the interesting program, thereby making this one 
of the best meetings of this society. 

Whereas, Death has taken from the ranks of the profession 
Dr. A. Youngberg, a member of this society, be it hereby, 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Resolved, That we express our deep sense of feeling at the 
loss of one that has contributed so freely his time and labor to 
the interest of the profession, and be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of our society. 

Whereas, Dr. R. R. Bell, one of the active members of the 
veterinary profession of America, and one of the foremost work- 
ers in the profession, has been taken from our midst by death, be 
it hereby 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation expresses its deep sympathy and that it regrets his loss 
to the veterinary profession. 

The report was adopted by vote of the association. 

The second day was devoted to recreation including a tally-ho 
ride on the boulevard in the afternoon, a steamboat excursion. 
down the St. Louis River in the afternoon, terminating with a 
banquet in the evening. 


VETERINARY 


C. A. Mack, Secretary. 


GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
The semi-annual meeting was held at the Kimball House, 
Atlanta, September 3, 1908, being called to order at II a. m. 
by the president, Dr. P. F. Bahnsen. Others present were as 
follows—the largest attendance of any previous meeting: Dr. 
J. R. Anderson, Macon; Drs. W. E. Carnes and H. G. Carnes, © 
of Atlanta; Drs. J. N. Cook and C. D. Coker, of Atlanta; Dr. 
. L. Fryer, Blakley; Dr. T. E. Jago, Athens; Dr. A. Jasme, 


ville; Dr. M. A. Morris, Savannah; Dr. J. H. Oliphant, Augusta; 
Dr. H. J. Schwartz, Atlanta; Dr. W. A. Scott, Columbus. Hon-- 
orable members present, Dr. C. A. Cary, of Auburn, Ala., and 
Prof. C. L. Willoughby, of Experiment, Ga. 

After approval of minutes of the December meeting held at 
Auburn, Ala., the president announced a committee to complete 
the Constitution and By-laws of the association, with advice of | 
Dr. Cary. A recess was taken to permit the committee to pre- 
pare its report. Upon assembling after lunch, at 2 p. m., the com- 
mittee submitted draft of final Constitution and By-laws, which > 
was accepted unanimously, and put into effect at once, and 
ordered that copies be printed for distribution. 


Savannah; Dr. T. E. Lindsey, Rome; Dr. J. E. Miller, Gaines- _ 
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7 * The literary program was taken up, as follows . 
Paper on Epizootic Lymphangitis, by Dr. C. A. Cary, of 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Alabama. It was stated this disease had not yet appeared in 
the southeast, but the author desired to have practitioners on 
the lookout, and the paper was given close attention. 

Dr. John E. Miller, of Gainesville, gave description of a 
case of a cow, diagnosed by Dr. Nighbert, of the Bureau of Ani-. 
mal Industry, as parturient meningitis, occurring about three 
weeks after calving, which had many symptoms different from 

arturient apoplexy. 

Dr. Scott, of Columbus, detailed some methods used in the 
treatment of cases of open joints. Other successful treatments 
were mentioned by Drs. Anderson and Oliphant. 

Dr. Jasme, of Savannah, read a short paper on ‘‘ The Bots,’ 
mentioning some life history of the bot-fly, and describing an 
infection upon his own hand. 

Dr. P. F. Bahnsen, of Americus, gave an interesting paper on 
‘Fistulous Withers,” and modern methods of treatment. 

At the close of the program, a business session was held, to 
take the proper steps on the part of the association in complying 
with the law recently passed by the Georgia Legislature on the 
creation of a Board of Veterinary Examiners, and regulation 
of practice in the state. The requirement being that the mem 
bers of the Examining Board be endorsed by the association, 
nominations were called for, Vice-President Carnes being in 
the chair. Dr. Bahnsen presented a list of candidates for mem- 
bership upon the Examining Board, regard being had for proper 
distribution from the various sections of the state, and also 
among the different colleges represented, as follows: 

Dr. Thos. E. Jago, of Athens (Ont. Vety. Col.) ; Dr. Chas. 
R. Jolly, of Atlanta (Univ. of Pa.); Dr. John R. Anderson, of 
Macon (Chicago Vety. Col.); Dr. M. A. Morris, of Savannah 
(Am. Vety. Col.); and Dr. J. C. Schwencke, of Thomasville 
(Copenhagen). 

After some discussion, these candidates were unanimously 
endorsed by the association, and the secretary instructed to send 
the list to the Governor for appointment, which was done the 
following day. 

The time and place of the winter meeting was left to the 
executive committee, with preference to Atlanta, during holiday 
week. 

Adjourned. 

C. L. Wittovensy, Secretary. 
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tetanus of horses, and several cases of spinal meningitis. 


tetanus. 


MEETINGS. 


SOCIETY 


VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


The regular meetings of the Veterinary Association of the 
District of Columbia were resumed on the evening of October 
21, 1908, at 514 Ninth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
president, Dr. John Lockwood, occupied the chair, and there 
was the usual large attendance. 

Dr. J. F. Morris was elected to membership. 


It was decided to hold the meetings of the association here- 
after on the third Wednesday of each month, instead of the 
fourth Wednesday, as heretofore. 


Dr. M. Page Smith, of the Committee on Contagious Dis- 
eases, reported that since the adoption of the muzzling ordinance 
in the district the number of cases of rabies in dogs had de- 
creased greatly; he reported a noticeable increase in cases of 
He 
favorable results from the antitoxin treatment in 
Dr. E. S. Walmer reported a number of cases of tetanus 
in horses in his practice, the antitoxin treatment being used, and 
recoveries resulting. Dr. John Lockwood spoke at length on the 
prevalence of tetanus. 


reported 


There was an interesting discussion with reference to the 
proper designation of members of the veterinary profession— 
veterinarian, veterinary surgeon or veterinary—the consensus of 
opinion being that the term veterinarian was the correct and 
pre yper one. 

The question of the operation of the veterinary law of the 
District of Columbia having been brought up, Dr. Lockwood 
stated that during the short time it had been in operation it had 
proven a success in every respect. : 

Drs. E. S. Walmer, J. F. Morris, C. E. Dornheim, J. P. Tur- 
ner, and John Lockwood were appointed as the Committee on 
Contagious Diseases to report at the next meeting. 

F. M. AsusBauGu, Secretary. 


On Saturday evening, October roth, a few of the prom- 
inent veterinarians of Detroit surprised Dr. S. Brenton, by call- 
ing at his residence, and after partaking of supper, presented 
him with a fine gold watch fob, in commemoration of his fiftieth 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 

Dr. H. J. THoter, formerly of Brookville, Ind., is now prac- 
ticing at Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Dr. A. J. Savace, of Colorado Springs, is taking a post- 
eraduate course at the Kansas City Veterinary College. 

VETERINARIAN B. E. Baruam, of Louisiana, is enrolled as 
a student at Toulane Medical College, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. Epwarp Pucu, for several years located at Lawton, 
Oklahoma, has recently established a practice and has a hos- 
pital at New Carlisle, Ohio. 

Tue family of Dr. R. P. Lyman accompanied him to Kan- 
sas Citv. The Doctor has engaged apartments in the Albe- 
marle, 2900 Troost avenue, for the winter. 

Dr. W. A. Davinson, of Kansas City, Kansas, was recently 
appointed Veterinary Inspector of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and reported to Chicago for duty the last of October. 


Dr. Locan Bruce Hurr, Spokane, Washington, was mar- 
ried, October 3, to Miss Lulu Eva Bumgarner, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James J. Bumgarner of Moscow, Idaho. Dr. and Mrs. 
Huff will be “at home,’ Spokane, Washington, after Novem- 
ber I. 

Dr. D. M. Camppett, of Hiawatha, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed Milk and Dairy Inspector by the city of Topeka, Kansas. 
That thriving capital city has become very interested in the 
pure milk problem and have made a wise selection in procuring 
the services of Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Locan B. Hurr, an inspector, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Spokane, Washington, has been introducing his newly 
acquired bride to his many friends and relatives in St. Joseph 
and Kansas City. The Doctor says it is not well for man to 
live alone, even if engaged in the Government service. 

Mr. Scorr WIsNER reports 108 cases have been presented 
at the clinic of the Veterinary Department of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College from September 8 to October 10, 1908. These 
represent 50 different diseases. Ten autopsies were also held, 
representing nine different diseases, and included horses, cattle, 
hogs and dogs. 
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| | VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
great value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 
of the dates and places of their meetings. 

Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 
in the following list : 


Name of Organization. D Name and Address Secretary. 
American V. M. “Sept. 14-17, “die .P.L yman, n, KansasCity,Mo. 
Vet. Med. Ass’n of N. Dexuvanedas | Jan. 14, 1909....| Trenton....... . Herbert L owe, Paterson. 
Connecticut V. M. New Haven .. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
New York S. SOC Sept.. J. F. De Vine, Goshen. 
Schuylkill Valley V.M.A........} Dec. 16, 1908....| Reading ...... W.G. Huyett, Wernersville. 
Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n..........| | Call of Chair... Paterson, N.J. H. K. Berry, Paterson, N. J. 
| Call Exec. Com.| Marsteller, College Sta. 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n......... | Monthly........ eS Wm. T. White, Newtonville. 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n.........0. | Waterville....| A. Waterville. 
Central Canada V. Ass’n......... | Janes Ottawa. 
Michigan State V. M. Ass’n...... | Feb. 2-3, 1909...| Lansing....... Folens Black Richmond. 
Alumni Ass’n, N. Y.-A. V.C..... April, 1909...... 141 W. 54th St. Krey, N.Y 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n......... can Chicago..... I. Stringer, Penton 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A........ _. 5,6,7, 1909.| Louisville.....| Frank Hockman, Louisville. 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba..... | Winnipeg.....| F. Torrance, Winni 
North: | Raleigh ...... Adam Fisher, Charlotte. 
V. M. Ass’n, New York City......| 1st Wed. ea. mo.| 141 W. 54th St.| W. Reid Blair, N. Y. City. 
= Ohio State V. M. Ass’n...... .| January, 1909...| Columbus..... Sidney D. Myers, Ww jimington 
Western Penn. V. M. Ass’n .| Ist Wed. ea. mo.| Pittsburgh.... 4 W eitzell, Allegheny. — 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass'n ........| Ste Beds Brown, Kansas City. 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass'n...... Jan. 14, 1909....| Rochester.. le H. Taylor, Henrietta. 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n..... Jan. 13-14, 1909.| St. Paul.......| C. A. Mac ', Stillwater. 
Pennsylvania State V. M. A......] Philadelphia. . F.H. Schneider, Philadelphia. 
Keystone V. M. Monthly Philadelphia..| A. W. Ormiston, 102 Herman 
>. | St., Germantown, Pa. 
Colovade state V. | Denver ....... "Woodliffe, Denver. 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n......... Feb., 1909....++. Omaha....... Kaupp,FortCollins,Colo. 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n........ en ‘and June..| Providence . = E. Robinson, W esterly . 
California State V. M. Ass’n...... | ad Wed. in Aug.) Alameda...... Haring, U. C., Berkeley 
)- Southern Auxiliary of California 
Jan.Apl.Jy.Oct.| Los Angeles..| J. A. Edmonds, Los Angeles. 
5. South Dakota V. M.A........... 2dTues. inJy.’og) Sioux Falls...| J. A. Graham, Sioux Falls. 
o Ass’n Médé cale Veterinare Fran-| ist and 3d Thur.| Lec. Room,La- 
5 of each month} val Un’y Mon.| J. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 
Province of Quebec V. M. A...... Mon. and Que. Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 
Rentacky Ve AMG Not decided ..| D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 
Washington State Col. V. M.A. | Sor iiereces Pullman, Wa. Ry m. D. Mason, Pullman. 
1- Indiana Veterinary fgecctation.. An’l, Jan.,’09...| Indianapolis..| E. M. Bronson, Indianapolis 
ly Louisiana State V. . P. Flower, Baton Rouge. 
Twin City V. M. St.P.-Minneap| S Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi State V. M. Ass'n... J.C. Robert , Agricultural Col. 
to Georgia State V. M. | Willoughby, 
Soc. Vet. Alumni Univ. Penn..... Philadelphia. .| B.T.Woodward,Was 
Virginia State V. M. Ass’n....... Norfolk....... W.G. Chrisman, Charlo’sv'le. 
a(] Veterinary Practitioners’ Club.. Jersey City ...| A. F. Mount, Jersey City. 
sii Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia..... 3d Wed.ea. mo../ 514—9th St., 
A. I. Vet. In, A., Chicago....../ 2d Fri. ea. mo...| Chicago....... 
d York Co. (Pa.) V YouR, S. Bausticker, York, Pa. 
d, Philippine V. M. R. H. McMullen, Manila. 
e, Veterinary Ass’n of Alberta... .. C. H. H. Sweetapple, For. 
a: Saskatchewan, Alta., Can. 
c Chicago Veterinary Society.......| 2d Tues. ea. mo. Chicago...... fi M. Parks, Chicago. 
Maryland State Vet. Society...... | Baltimore.....| H. H. Counselman, Sec’y. 


St. Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors.) 1st Wed. fol. the 
2d Sun. ea. mo.) St. Louis..... Wm.T.Conway,St.Louis,Mo, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 


their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. 


Canadian subscriptions, $3.26 ; 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25 ; 
singie copies, 25 cents. 


THE KNOWLES ANTITOXIN SYRINGE, 12 c.c., advertised on page 13 (Adv 
Dept.), is not only admirably adapted for vaccinating and the general use to 
which a hypodermic syringe is put, but is mechanically correct. And for 
that reason, its endurance is remarkable, as one of these instruments has 
been used in vaccinating twenty-one thousand calves and yearlings in the 
past five years, and is now as good as new. It is fitted with slip and screw 
needles and trocars, and can be thoroughly sterilized without the slightest 
injury. The manufacturer has enough confidence in his product to guar- 
antee to refund the purchase price ($6.50) if the syringe is not satisfactory. 


Tue Antipocar Mrc. Co., whose advertisement appears on pages 16 and 
18 (Adv. Dept.), will send to any veterinarian once a dollar bottle of their 
local anesthetic free on receipt of 25c. to cover postage. 


Arr-CwsHion Ruprer HorsesHoe Paps, indicated the year round in large 
cities, become an essential to the horse’s safety at this season of the year. 
For further particulars address the manufacturers, whose name and address 
may be obtained by consulting the lower half of page 20 (Adv. Dept.). 


Do not FAIL to call your clients’ attention to the very best food for 
horses that has ever been prepared and placed at their disposal. All horses 
like it, and all horses thrive and fatten on it. THE MEeaper-ATLAs Co. 
(formerly Coakely & Meader) certainly have got a splendid product in ATLAS 
Horse FEeEp. 


SHARP AND SMITH will be found this month on page 35 (Adv. Dept.). 


Tue “ ComBINATION ” VETERINARY DENTAL AND SuRGICAL is find: 
ing its way all over the country. Its use in all operations in the mouth or 
about the head has been much appreciated by veterinarians throughout the 
United States. It is the only dental halter with correct principles. When 
it is on, the horse’s head is steady, at any height to suit the operator, and 
in no way interferes with a perfect handling of the teeth, as nothing is al- 
lowed to touch the cheeks. It is shown and described on the upper half 
of the inside back cover-page. 
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